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Mimosas bloom on London River 


The moment I stepped into our cabin there it was...a their only concern. We swam, we danced, we sun- 
huge bunch of golden yellow mimosa that madeasunny bathed, we trotted round Naples and Colombo and all 
afternoon seem even brighter. the other heavenly ports of call. And when we got to 
There were only two words on the card. “From Sydney, and realised San Francisco was still four whole 
Tom”. Even one’s husband can be romantic sometimes! weeks away, I had the sort of feeling you have when you 
As I buried my face in those gorgeous flowers something wake up too early and know you can go back to slee 
told me I’d never forget that moment—or that ship. again. = 
Probably to youa ship seems a huge, impersonal thing. It had to end, of course. But for ten blissful weeks 
But not the Arcadia: She was home to us from then on mimosas bloomed the whole day through and all my 
and the people on board looked after us as if we were geese were swans. , 
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TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS 








UGANDA 


For the 
WINTER HOLIDAY 


of a lifetime 


® AFRICA’S FINEST 
NATIONAL PARKS 


® ABUNDANT BIG GAME 


® ALL-WEATHER 
HIGHWAYS 


® CHAIN OF FIRST- 
CLASS HOTELS 


® MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


From The Mountains of the 
Moon to Murchison Falls 


® FRIENDLY PEOPLE 


Enquiries to your Travel Agent 
or 
EAST AFRICA OFFICE, GRAND 
BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C.2 





Celebration 


of the First Centenary 
of the Unity of Italy 


TURIN 
May - October 1961 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITION Sites, 
documents and authors of the Unity 
of Italy displayed at Palazzo Carig- 
nano and at the Historical Centre of 
the City. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
EXHIBITION. A hundred years of 
technical and social development: 
conquests and prospects. 


EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN 
REGIONS. Tradition and progress in 
the economic and social develop- 
ment of Italy in a hundred years. 
Unitary Pavilion and 19 Regional 
Pavilions. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS: The 
flowers of the world in Turin. 





EXHIBITION OF FASHION AND CUSTOMS THROUGH HISTORY 
Marks of epochs and faces of generations 





Monorail Railways @ Funicular from the Exhibition zone to the Europa-Park @ Excursion boats 

on the River Po @ Historical Pageants @ Congresses @ International medico-surgical 

meetings @ Artistic, scientific, cultural events @ Concerts @ Sport competitions 
of international character @ Festivals. 





Turin is able to offer generous hospitality to all visitors. 


Information and pros s: Comitato “ Italia 61" Piazza Solferino 11, TORINO - 
Tel. 512.666 - Ente Provinciale del Turismo, Via Roma 226, TORINO - Tel. 53.181- 
53.901 - For Hotel bookings, please apply to all Travel Agents. 


MONZA 


(prov. MILAN) 


XV th InrenaTionat 
FurnisHine ExniBiTion 


FROM 


2nd to 24th September 


1967 


IN THE 


VILLA REALE 
OF MONZA 


(8 miles from Milan) 


The most complete show of manu- 
factures and craftsmen of furniture 
and home-furnishings. Carpets fab- 
rics, ceramics, silver, crystals a.s.o. 


Facilities for foreign 
visitors and buyers 


information : 

Segreteria Generale della 
Mostra Int i dell’ Arred 

Villa Reale - MONZA (prov. Milano) Italy 














FLOREANA 


by 
Margret Wittmer 


‘‘The adventures of a 
real-life Swiss Family 
Robinson . . . with 
good pictures, this 
book makes unusu- 


ally 


interest ing 
reading.”’ 
CHURCH TIMES 
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DISCOVER 


THE 
ANCIENT 
MAJESTY 
THE 
MODERN 
LUXURY 
OF THE 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


(Egypt-Syria) 


A holiday which 6ffers you the two-fold pleasures of past 
and present. The sparkling cities, beaches, hotels and shops 
of to-day. The exotic Pyramids, temples, tombs and carvings 
of the Pharaohs. Relax on the gorgeous Mediterranean 
beaches. Adventure down the fabulous Nile to Luxor and 
Aswan. However long you stay, the exciting comparison 
between Ancient and Modern will thrill your imagination 
as the wonderful climate enriches your body. With every 
day that passes you will realise that nowhere else in the 
world can you enjoy such an absorbing holiday. You will 
return again and again to Egypt and Syria. 


Ask your travel agent for details or write 
for free brochure to: 


The Embassy of the United Arab Republic, 








BATORY 


CHRISTMAS & 
NEW YEAR GRUISE 


|, LONDON - TANGIER 
CASABLANCA 

LAS PALMAS 

‘MADEIRA * MALAGA 

| SOUTHAMPTON 

| Dec. 23 - Jan. 6 

FARE FROM £80 


(Single and Double Cabins) 


SUNSHINE 
VOYAGES 





























BY MODERN CARGO LINERS 


FROM NORTH CONTINENTAL 
PORTS from 
Curacao, Panama, Ecuador, 


5 weeks 
Pakistan, India/Burma, 


2/34 months 

West Norway, 17 days 
Spain, Portugal, 23/33 days 
West Africa, {70 days 
Greece, Turkey, Black Sea, 
or Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
40/50 days 

Gulf Ports/Cuba, pr a 
8/10 weeks 

Indonesia, er Viet- 

nam, China, Japan, 

16/17 weeks 





Apply your local Travel Agent or 


(ROYAL 3111) 
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Take another look at Bermuda 
and see what it costs you now! 


When did you last look at Bermuda? Or have you always believed this sun-pampered holiday island 

to be far beyond your travel capacity—or cheque book? Look again. Imagine a mellow climate 

where the sun ever smiles benignly but never too fiercely, where a mild-eyed moon presides over 

a gay yet charmingly informal night life. Let your mind linger on pink-and-gold sands lapped by 

an ocean of turquoise. Let it dwell in a sporteman’s dream come true .. . swimming, water-skiing, 

sailing, golfing, angling. Look again at Bermuda. Now only a few hours away from home by air. 
? m. For as little as 154 guineas you can have a fortnight’s inclusive holiday. 
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SATURDAY, 


AUGUST 26, 1961. 


SYMBOL OF AMERICA’S DETERMINATION TO SUPPORT WEST BERLIN: A COLUMN OF UNITED STATES TROOP REINFORCEMENTS 
APPROACHING THE CITY ON AUGUST 20. AT THE SAME TIME VICE-PRESIDENT JOHNSON WAS VISITING BERLIN. 


At the special request of the United States President, Mr. John F. Kennedy, 
Vice-President Lyndon Johnson arrived in West Berlin on August 19 by air 
one Seperate eis Snares sn een en Me ais We So eet Gaamed 
Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer. The purpose of his dramatic visit to Berlin was to 
voice the firmness of the President’s pledge of freedom for West Berlin and 
of the rights of free access to the city. Mr. Johnson was met at Tempelhof 
Airport by the Mayor of West Berlin, Herr Willy Brandt. There followed a 


triumphal drive through the city in an open car which, on occasions, was reduced 
almost to a standstill by the pressure of excited Berliners. On the following 
day Mr. Lyndon Johnson was able to. welcome the arrival of the United States 
troop reinforcements which had been sent from West Germany at the command 
of President Kennedy. They are shown here nearing the city, along a street 
lined with cheering Berliners. Other pho connected with the Berlin 
crisis appear on pages 317 to 319 and 322-323. (Photograph by Radio.) 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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Sore genial spendthrift of the 17th century 
defined trees as an excrescence of nature 
provided by God for the payment of debt! Our 
own wasteful urban civilisation, which has cashed 
in so heavily on the arboreal capital of the earth 
—and is still doing so—for the production of 
newspapers, goes a good deal further than this 
and frequently destroys them for the mere fun 
of the thing or because some tidy-minded municipal 
or council official regards them as untidy or 
dangerous. I remember some years ago being 
struck by a paragraph in a daily paper to the 
effect that a local council on the outskirts of 
London had decided to spend £82 on cutting down 
some chestnut trees in a suburban avenue because 
of a complaint about the autumn menace of 
children throwing missiles to knock down conkers ! 
The account of this particular and, of our age, 
characteristic piece of destructiveness, was cap- 
tioned ‘“‘ Wizard Prang,” in the hope, I suppose, 
of raising a guffaw in the quarters, by no means 
uncommon nowadays, where such jokes are thought 
of as clever. Having an old-fashioned and rather 
frugal mind, I could not help feeling that it would 
have been a good deal cheaper to 
have cut a light birch switch and 
armed the nearest park superin- 
tendent or gardener with it. 
The ratepayers could then have 
kept their money and the resi- 
dents their trees. The local 
children, too, might, perhaps, 
have benefited. 

Constructive criticism, how- 
ever, is so much more useful than 
destructive and I take off my hat, 
as a crusty old square should, to 
the Public Works Committee of 
the City of Birmingham and its 
Chairman who, in their work of 
redeveloping the city’s central 
areas and endowing them with 
much-needed open spaces, are not 
only buying and planting twenty- 
year-old trees from a Hampshire 
tree nursery to provide Birming- 
ham folk with natural beauty and 
amenity but have formed a Tree 
Lovers’ League among the child- 
ren of the town to encourage 
them to plant trees, watch 
over their growth and guard 


them from damage. Member- 0" August 


ship is open to all school- 

children interested in nature; special scholars 
are selected to plant trees on ceremonial tree- 
planting occasions and all members are given 
a badge or brooch to wear to remind them 
of the beauty and diversity of trees and of 
their value to man. A ‘similar piece of educa- 
tion, on a wider scale, is the exhibition of tree 
photographs which that public spirited society, 
the “Men of the Trees” is sending round the 
country to stimulate interest in trees and tree- 
planting. With the exception of a few donated 
by individuals, the photographs have been supplied 
by the Embassies and High Commissioners’ Offices 
of nearly forty sovereign states, colonies or 
protectorates. Their object is to make people 
realise, not only the amenity value of trees but 
their practical use and indispensability to man- 
kind, and to learn something of the work which is 
being done by those who realise this—-still, alas, 
only a minority—to regenerate the earth. ‘‘ The 
simple truth is,” the brochure introducing the 
exhibition explains, “that men cannot live 
without trees because they conserve watersheds 
and mountain springs, help to maintain life by 


controlling erosion and purifying the air, . . . are 
essential to water table conservation, healthy soil, 
the supply of humus and the prevention of mineral 
deficiencies. Trees not only supply timber and 
wood-pulp and are the raw material of paper; they 
supply shelter and help to feed man, bird and 
beast. They beautify the earth. They even 
affect climate.” 

All this is true, and the exhibition, which I 
had the pleasure of visiting during its display in 
London, helps to show how true. Here is evidence 
of the wonderful work which that great forester, 
the late King of Morocco, has set in hand in his 
native land in halting and reclaiming desert, and 
also of re-creative work in other North African 
lands, notably Algeria and Tunisia. In the past 
the Arabs, with their browsing goats, were perhaps 
the greatest creators of desert known to modern 
or, at any rate, comparatively modern history, 
though the Americans, with their monocultural 
prairie farming and their man-made desert-bowls, 
bade fair to equal and surpass them before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called a timely halt to the process. 
It is heartening, therefore, to see what the more 





HERR WILLY BRANDT, THE MAYOR OF WEST BERLIN, SPEAKING AT AN EMERGENCY SESSION OF THE WEST 
BERLIN CITY PARLIAMENT, WITH THE THREE WESTERN COMMANDANTS LOOKING ON (LEFT.) 

for the Western sectors in Berlin are seen here at an emer; 

Willy Brandt was 


and news from Berlin also appear elsewhere in this 


enlightened Arab countries are now doing to 
reverse their past tradition of tree destructiveness 
—the main cause of their present poverty—and 
create forests to regenerate and fertilise their soil. 
Here, side by side with an enchanting picture of 
cattle grazing in a deep-shaded oasis, with a white- 
robed Arab tending them with his staff, are photo- 
graphs of the banquette system of planting on 
rocky and barren hillsides which, by delaying and 
controlling the water-flow, helps the development 
of forest trees and the growth of grass. Once 
established, the forest so formed will ensure soil 
stabilisation. Similar work, of immense value for 
the future of mankind, is being performed by the 
great pioneer foresters of Israel. Land reclama- 
tion in the Judean mountains, tamarisk cuttings 
on wandering sand-dunes, young olive trees in the 
barren Negev are all graphically illustrated; so is 
the noble forest planted in the valley of Esdraelon 
in honour of Arthur Balfour—the grandest 
memorial, surely, ever raised to a British states- 
man. If Arab and Jew could only recognise what 
each is doing by afforestation in different parts of 
the Asian and African wastes to make desert 


earth fruitful and so multiply the land available 
for human habitation, old injuries might more 
readily be forgotten. And if the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R., both of which are now engaged in 
massive reafforestation schemes, could only transfer 
their dangerous rivalry and wordy warfare from the 
ideological plane, or even the astronomical one, to 
the constructive one of reclaiming the Sahara, an 
area now uninhabitable by man and more than twice 
the size of Australia, the granaries of the ancient 
world, formerly in North Africa, might be surpassed 
by modern and far vaster ones in the same place. 
There is no limit to what man might do to improve 
his habitation on earth and its wealth if he would 
only use nature instead of exploiting it ; and realise 
that the prime key to open the wealth of our 
mother earth is the tree. That is why I found 
the Men of the Trees’ exhibition in Suffolk Street 
not only a delight but an inspiration. There is 
much to enchant the eye in these photographs, 
even more to learn. One can turn from pictures 
of the 3000-year-old sequoias of the Californian 
redwood groves—the oldest living things on earth 
~—and the natural forests of Canada, overhung by 
mountains and on the side of 
the great lakes, to coconut palms 
in Malaya and huge-trunked 
baobab trees in Rhodesia and 
the lonely quiver tree standing, 
solitary and mysterious, in the 
South-West African desert. Here 
is the primary wealth, infinite in 
its variety, with which God 
endowed the world; the protec- 
tors and renewers of the Garden 
of Eden before the serpent be- 
guiled Eve at the tree’s foot, and 
man was driven from the para- 
dise by the Angel with the 
flaming sword. 

Most of all, being myself a 
planter of trees and therefvre, 
on a minute scale, a humble 
regenerator of a corner of my 
native land, I found myself 
delighting in the pictures of 
England’s trees: wonderful old 
stag-headed beeches in Cowdray 
Park and their tall, straight 
timber-giving brothers of the 
Hampshire uplands; poplars at 
Abinger Hammer, an avenue of 
limes near Dumfries, Surrey pine- 
woods, and willows beside the 
Avon at Amesbury ; best of all, the familiar pattern 
of the English landscape, glimpsed from Cotswold 
or Chiltern edge or Surrey down, of copse and 
hedgerow timber. ‘ Hardwoods in the hedge,” 
the caption of one photograph tells us, “ both 
drain the land, hold moisture and provide shelter 
against wind.” They do all these things, and lift 
and uphold the English heart too. During my 
lifetime at least half the hedgerow timber of our 
countryside has been felled without being replaced, 
and the depth of green and blue that filled the 
foreground of every horizon when I was a boy is 
no longer what it was. Yet it is still an inseparable 
part of the English scene as we know and love it, 
and the Men of the Trees, like its greater profes- 
sional fellow-organisation, the Royal Forestry 
Societ y, is doing a grand work of national educa- 
tion to ensure its preservation. The exhibition is 
going in the next few months to be shown at 
Brighouse and Rotherham, h and 
Bridlington, Brighton, Wigan and Farnham, and 
I hope in many other places too. And I‘hope that 
many others will enjoy it and learn from it as 
much as I have been enabled to do. 
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BERLIN: BUILD UP OF TEMPERS AND ARMOUR 
AS THE WEST PREPARES TO STAND FIRM. 


2 3 


EAST 
GERMANY 


Pe ast 


FRANCE 


Fil 
me 


THE CITY ITSELF, SHOWING THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. EAST BERLIN AUTHORITIES 


WITNESS TO THE RISING TEMPERS OF THE BERLINERS: WEST GERMAN POLICE PUSHING A 
WEST GERMAN CROWD FROM THE RUSSIAN WAR MEMORIAL BY THE BORDER. 


SOME OF THE THIRTY-FOUR BRITISH ARMOURED VEHICLES SHOWN AT SPANDAU STATION, 
WEST BERLIN, AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL FROM WESTERN EUROPE ON AUGUST 20. 


On August 18 President Kennedy of the United States ordered a battle group 
of 1500 soldiers to move from West Germany into West Berlin to reinforce the 
United States garrison of 5000. They were accompanied 

vehicles and several hundred lorries. At the i 

armoured vehicles were on their way by rail i 


HAVE REDUCED EIGHTY-TWO WAYS ACROSS THE CITY TO A MERE THIRTEEN. 


NEAR THE SAME RUSSIAN WAR MEMORIAL : BRITISH TROOPS PATROLLING BY THEIR 
OWN BARRICADES ERECTED TO PREVENT INCIDENTS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 


BRITISH ARMOURED CARS WHICH HAVE HELPED THE GENERAL BUILD-UP OF WESTERN 
ARMOUR IN BERLIN, FOLLOWING THE MOVEMENT OF EAST GERMAN TROOPS. 


five miles east of Berlin, although there was no apparent increase in the number 
of Soviet troops in the city itself. Meanwhile the East German authorities 
were busy sealing off the frontier. By August 19 connecting routes had been 
reduced from eighty-two to thirteen. It was in this atmosphere that Vice- 
President Lyndon Johnson arrived, sent specially by President Kennedy to 
stress the United States pledge of support to West Berlin’s cause. 
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jy 2 ice, | oe GERMAN AGAINST GERMAN: BERLIN CU 


” 


(Left.) 

AN AMERICAN IW 
BERLIN: COLONEL 
GLOVER JOHNS, COM- 
MANDER OF THE 1ST 
BATTLE GROUP OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
8TH DIVISION, WHICH 
HAD JUST ARRIVED 
IN WEST BERLIN ON 

AUGUST 29. 

(Phetegreph by Redie.) 





SETTING OUT ALONG THE 116-MILE AUTOBAHN FROM HELMSTEDT TO WEST BERLIN ON AUGUST 99: THE FIRST VEHICLES OF THE 1ST AND AT THE END OF THE AUTOBAHN FROM THE WEST: 


BATTLE GROUP OF THE 8TH UNITED STATES DIVISION AT THE CONTROL POINT. (Photograph by Radic.) THE CITY TO REINFORCE THE UNITED STA 
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A “ WHISTLE-STOP” VISIT TO BONN BY THE U.S. VICE-PRESIDENT: MR. JOHNSON WITH CUTTING OFF GERMAN FROM GERMAN: THE CONCRETE BETWEEN WEST BERLIN 



































GENIAL, recently-retired major 

of the Royal Tank Corps, who I 
feel sure takes, or has in the past taken, 
his whack of Huntin’, Shootin’, and 
Fishin’, talked to us after we had seen 
a film of a new amphibious vehicle of 
how it behaved, Swimmin’, Runnin’, 
and Turnin’! It was an excellent 
exposition because the speaker not 
only knew his job from start to finish but explained 
it well, answered questions clearly and promptly, 
and once or twice said that there were answers 
he could not give, generally because he did not 
know them, though on a single occasion for what 
I suppose was a trade reason. The vehicle is 





THE NEW ALVIS STALWART CROSS-COUNTRY LOAD-CARRIER SHOWING ITS ABILITY IN THE WATER... 


named the Stalwart, and as it appeared from the 
film deservedly so. It is the creation of Alvis of 
Coventry. 


I am not going to attempt technicalities, 
because I do not understand them. There will be 
nothing here about the intricacies of the engine, 
of steering in the water; certainly no talk of torsion 
or kindred mysteries. This will not, however, 
prevent me from talking of what the vehicle can 
do, which, after all, is the main thing for all but 
the technicians. As regards performance, the film 
was excellent. A view of the real thing at Boving- 
ton or elsewhere would, of course, have been 
more revealing, but the few prototypes were fully 
engaged. For my part I could not have gone to 
see it and am hardly likely, owing to late summer 
and autumn engagements, to be able to when it 
is laid on. 


Stalwart is labelled PV, which stands for 
“‘ private venture.” It is a six-wheeled vehicle 
with a speed of some 45 miles per hour on the 
road and five knots in the water. Its performance 
at sea is good and it had made head against biggish 
waves, keeping the crew (three or two with wire- 
less) dry, but not passengers, who are likely to 
make a close acquaintance with the wholesome 
spray. The road range is 450 miles, but the 
expositor had no hesitation in saying it could 
make 500 without difficulty. He claimed also 
that it was unique in the small amount of servicing 
it required and the time elapsing before it needed 
a grease-gun. 


As we saw, Stalwart deals effectively with very 
rough sandy ground. It can take a 5-ft..trench 
in its stride, though naturally at a slow pace, 
and makes little of a sharp vertical climb. The 
wheels are, as might be expected, all independently 
suspended. The road-running is very smooth, 
and it was explained to us that it would have 
been smoother, in fact that the cab would not 


writing about the venture 
suggest a doubt, here 
otoring correspondents do. 
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a darned bad book” or something near it, but 
when does a motoring correspondent write: “‘ This 
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THE 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
A MILITARY AMPHIBIOUS LOAD-CARRIER. {ot 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


is a darned bad car?*’) I am not competent to 
pick any holes. 


The vehicle is unarmoured. I should say 
that it is in no sense in which the 
can properly be used a tactical vehicle, and though 
inltitle it would make 
a: 2 good troop- 
eos 7.) @«CCarrier it is, prim- 
arily, a munition 
or store-carrier. 
For troop-carry- 
ing it could be 
used to take for- 
ward supports as 
well as ammuni- 
tion to infantry 
advancing against 
the enemy. It 
is thus what is 
now called an 
“echelon” vehicle, 
a term which 
would have 
puzzled young 
officers of my far- 
off days. It is 
perhaps refining 
too much to say 


one point in 
favour of the Stal- 
wartis that 
mechanically its 
arrangement is 
similar to that 
of the Saladin and Saracen. 


Much discussion has centred on the respective 
virtues of wheels and tracks. Until recently the 
latter were held to 
be much superior 
across country, 
but this has ceased 
to be the case. 
Doubtless for 
some purposes 
they hold their 
place and are un- 
likely to lose it, 
but there are cer- 
tain ways in which 
the Stalwart has 
caught up; for 
instance, it is 
faster on the road 
and can cover a 
greater distance 
without atten- 
tion. It is as good 
at towing and in 
submerged mud, 
which means that 
it is a successful 
wader. The claim 
made for it is in- 
deed that wading 
in deep water it 
is better than the 
tracked vehicle. 
In other words, it 
is remarkably 
flexible and a jack 
of all trades. 


It has cer- 
tainly reached the 
prototype stage 
with the intention 
and expectation 
that its main em- 
ployment will be that of a general-purpose 
military vehicle, but in certain restricted fields 
it might be valuable in civil life, too. We learnt 


would be side-lines. It is intended mainly for 
land armies, secondly for air forces—it is, by the 
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way, conveniently portable in standard 
carriers. - The Navy acquires more and 
more vehicles, but it is hard to imagine 
that the Stalwart could be of any use 


At present, as I have made clear 
there are only a few prototypes. The 
War Office has just ordered a sufficient 
number, not a large one I should suppose, to 
enable trials to be carried out with troops 
There would be a lot of ground to cover, but, 
if it wanted to hasten the process, it could 
let one arm, say the gunners, lay on the show 
and invite members of other arms as observers, 
perhaps even participants in a small way. 
Others, the Swedes again and the Belgians, have 
sniffed encouragingly but have not got beyond that 
stage. The United States, whose own wheeled 
amphibians are said to be subject to temporary 
attacks of bugs, is interested. These, however, 
are early days, and the real test has yet to 
come. There have been many novelties with 
high promise which have not got beyond the 
prototype stage, though certain of them may 
have deserved to. 


There may also be changes. For example, 
suppose that the Army wanted to use the vehicle 
in one of the roles mentioned above, that of 
carrier of reinforcements, reserves, and ammuni- 
tion for the leading infantry in attack, it might 
well demand that it should be armoured. There 
should be no particular difficulty about this, 
provided it was realised that the most that can be 
desirable would be splinter-proofing. It was one 
of the curses of Hitler’s magnificent tank designers 
that they were so often compelled to pile on too 
much armour, till they reached the absurdity of 
the Mouse. The same thing applies in the case 
of a carrier, amphibious or not, wheeled or 
tracked. Even near-misses from modern artillery 
would in most cases lay out the vehicle, stalwart 
though it be, but on fair ground it is none 
too easy to get near-misses against machines 


Some of the experiments made or to be made 
are of interest. First, “ initial trials have shown 
that it is capable of making water-headway by 
the power of its wheels alone,” that is, without 


Alvis are planning to load a Stalwart in England 
and drive it with a crew of two to a point in 


knowledge 
regards my military knowledge. From 
that side I consider it likely that Stalwart will 
fulfil most of the hopes of its creators. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


MALTA. A VIEW FROM THE SEA OF THE DRAGONARA PALACE WHICH MAY BE CONVERTED INTO A KURSAAL 
IF NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN AN ANGLO-GERMAN SYNDICATE AND THE MALTESE AUTHORITIES SUCCEED. THE 
PALACE BELONGS TO A MALTESE BANKER WHO HAS MOVED TO A NEW HOME, THE CASA DEL MARE. AIX-EN-PROVENCE, FRANCE. THE CHARMING EXTERIOR OF THE PAVILLON 
VENDOME FROM WHICH EIGHT CEZANNE PAINTINGS WERE STOLEN ON AUGUST 13. 
Eight paintings by Cézanne were stolen from an exhibition of his works being held 
at the Pavillon Vendéme in Aix where the painter lived and died. The paintings 
were on loan from museums and private collectors, one of them being “‘ Still Life 
of a Teapot,”’ lent by the National Museum of Wales. Police were said to be guarding 
the museum at the time of the robbery. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. NOEL COWARD ON STAGE AT THE OPENING NIGHT OF HIS SUCCESSFUL NEW MUSICAL “ SAIL 
AWAY" ON AUGUST 9. “SAIL AWAY,” WHICH HAD A VERY SUCCESSFUL FIRST NIGHT IN BOSTON, IS TO OPEN 
IN NEW YORK ON [y 


OCTOBER $. ITS STORY 
DEALS WITH A BOAT- MONACO. PRINCESS GRACE SURROUNDED BY SOME OF HER GUESTS AT THE TRADI- 


LOAD OF AMERICAN TIONAL RED CROSS BALL ON AUGUST 11 IN MONTE CARLO, WHICH WAS ALSO ATTENDED 
TOURISTS “ DOING” BY PRINCE RAINIER. AMONG THE GUESTS WERE EX-QUEEN SORAYA, PRESIDENT 
EUROPE. KENNEDY'S PARENTS, THE AGA KHAN AND MANY FILM STARS. 


NYASALAND. THE SCENE IN ONE OF THE POLLING STATIONS ON AUGUST 15 AT THE ELECTION WHICH RESULTED 
IN VICTORY FOR THE MALAWI CONGRESS PARTY WHICH OPPOSES FEDERATION. 
The results in the Nyasaland elections held on August 15 ended in an overall majority in the lower roll electorate 
for Dr. Banda’s Malawi Congress Party. The United Federal Party won five seats compared with Malawi's 
twenty-two. Dr. Banda has said that he regards his "s victory as a mandate to secede from the Rhodesian 
BLANTYRE, NYASALAND. DR. HASTINGS BANDA, THE LEADER OF Federation as soon as possible. He also assured white settlers that they had nothing to fear from African 
THE MALAWI CONGRESS PARTY, WHICH WAS VICTORIOUS IN THE ELECTIONS. nationalism and said that he wanted many more to séttle in Nyasaland. There was a 95 per cent. poll. 
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MORE THAN 200,000 WEST BERLINERS ASSEMBLED BEFORE THE SCHONEBERG|1° 
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N@ AGAINST THE COMMUNISTS’ MEASURES TO SEAL.THE RED FRONTIER. 
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RGITOWN HALL ON AUGUST 16 IN SYMPATHY WITH HERR WILLY BRANDT. 
to Russia requesting an end to illegal restrictions in Berlin. Britain is bringing | movement have been asked in an appeal by their Government to volunteer for 
the armoured 3rd Dragoon Guards home from the Middle East. The R.A.F. | the armed forces. This followed closely on reports of disaffection in the East 
fighter strength in Germany is being built up and General de Gaulle has ordered | German army, and the call for volunteers was regarded as evidence of the 
troops and aircraft from Algeria to reinforce defences in Germany and on the | 


severe strain put upon Communist manpower by the maintenance of the 
| Rhine. It was reported that 2,000,000 members of the East German youth cordon around Berlin by the East German Government. 
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POSSIBLE LIGHT ON THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILISATION : 
HUGE SITES IN BALUCHISTAN RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
AND AWAITING THE SPADE. 


By WALTER A. FAIRSERVIS, Jr., Research Associate, Department of Anthropology, The American Museum af 
Natural History, New York. 


| age tage abet to the solution of problems having 

to do with the origin, character, and decline of 
the famous Harappan civilisation of the Indus 
River Valley in West Pakistan, is the evidence 
brought to bear by the chalcolithic cultures of 
bordering Baluchistan. These cultures are repre- 
sented by a continually augmented number of 
sites found from the borders of Waziristan to the 
Arabian Sea coast. So far as we now know, settle- 
ment on the much-scattered strips and patches of 
fertile soil, which occur in this arid region, began 
at least in the fourth millennium 8.c. The 
earliest settlers were of Iranian origin and de 
pended for their existence on grain agricul- 
ture and the herding of sheep and goats. Though 
there were strong influences from developing 
cultures in Iran, it is obvious that in the succ- 
essive complexing phases of prehistoric Baluch 
village culture a process of Indianisation was 
at work. This process would 
appear to reflect a parallel 
cultural development in the Indus 
Valley in pre-Harappan times 
which achieved such success that 
it had a strong influence on 
the farming cultures of Baluch- 
istan. The demonstration of these 
influences is found, for example, 
in the increased use of the 
humped bull, in the appearance 
of decorative elements, such as 
the pipal leaf on painted pottery 
and the elaboration of archi- 
tecture into formal and character- 
istic structures. In turn, such 
concrete elements of Indianisa- 
tion in Baluchistan may be 
symptomatic of the development 
of early Indian civilisation. It 
seems increasingly clear that the 
Harappan civilisation is the last 
and most elaborate phase of long 
cultural evolution in the Indus 
Valley. In Baluchistan its 
equivalent is the Kulli culture, 
which, in its latest phase at 
least, is contemporary with the full 
Harappan civilisation as known 
at Mohenjo daro in Sind. 

In part to find evidences for 
the development of cultures in 
the Indo-Iranian borderlands, and 
at the same time to trace the 
character of a cultural evolution 
which was climaxed by civilisa- 
tion, a series of field studies were 
sponsored by the Department of 
Anthropology of the American 
Museum of Natural History. These 
studies were hitherto concentrated 
largely in Northern Baluchistan, 
Southern Afghanistan, and the 
Seistan Basin. But a survey 
expedition has just been completed in the 
district of Las Bela in South-Eastern Baluchistan 
(Fig. 4). 

This district is largely a patch of arid alluvium, 
lying between mountain fingers on the Arabian 
Sea coast. Within its bounds the perennial 
Hab and Porali Rivers provide the moisture for 
some of the best cultivable land in the region. 
At the apex of the alluvial plain the Porali River 
waters the tahsil of Welpat and makes it probably 
the richest agricultural area in Baluchistan. As 
such it has been the focus for a considerable 
population from remote times. 

The town of Bela, district capital, is located in 
the midst of this cultivated plain. It is a principal 
stop-off point on the north-south route from Kalat 
to Karachi. Immediately to the west, the Jhau 
Pass permits travel westward into Makran. This 
latter route was traversed by Alexander on 
his return from the Indus in 325 B.c. Bela 
was apparently known as Rambacia in those 
times. In the 8th century a.p., Mohammad 
Ben Kasim used Bela as headquarters for 
the Arab invasion of Sind. A _ point of 
more recent interest is the tomb of Sir Robert 
Sandeman, located on the southern outskirts of 
the town. 


The late Sir Aurel Stein was very much aware 
of the ancient importance of Las Bela and shortly 
before his death he made one of his famous 
archzological reconnaissances there. He was able 
to locate three prehistoric sites on the Welpat 
plain and actually excavated in one of them (Niai 
Buthi). However, his final report was never 
published. Included in this report was a visit 
to the archzologically then unknown caves of 
Gondrani—a famous landmark of Las Bela. 

The American Museum survey was carried out 
in co-operation with F. A. Khan, Director of 
Archzology, Government of Pakistan, with 
the support of the American Philosophical Society, 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, the Bollingen Foundation, and the 
William Rountree Company. Survey was begun 
in south-western Sind where a number of megalithic 
monuments, as well as several Harappan sites, 





FIG. 1. AN AERIAL VIEW, FROM THE HILLS LOOKING OVER THE LARGE COMPLEX A SITE TOWARDS 
THE AREA OF MODERN CULTIVATION BEYOND. THE SITE IS NOT YET EXCAVATED. 


were traced. The Upper Hab River valley was 
visited also. Here more megalithic remains were 
encountered as well as an important pre-Harappan 
site associated with an irrigation dam. The most 
spectacular results were obtained, however, in 
the Welpat /ahsil north of Bela town. Besides 
the sites located by Stein there were some twenty- 
five other sites representing various periods, but 
the bulk were of late prehistoric time. 

About ten miles north of Bela town the 
cultivation of the Porali valley virtually ends as 
the boulder conglomerate terraces of the river and 
the talus fans of the surrounding hills close in. 
Situated on the bluffs, immediately overlooking the 
flood plain of the Porali River and running north 
of this point for a distance of over eight miles to the 
canyon country of Jhalawan district, was a string 
of practically contiguous sites on both sides of the 
river. The fact that the structures which made 
up the sites were made largely of boulders laid in 
tiers assured an amazing preservation of walls, 
floors, ramps, and the like (Figs. 1, 2 and 3). In 
some cases it was possible to walk down an 
ancient “street ’’ and to discern doorways and 
steps on either side. 

This group of ruins is-called the Edith Shahr 
Complex. At present it divides into two major 





Complex A, 
Kulli 
Kulli culture has an early phase which reflects 


the earlier, 
culture. The 


cultural divisions. 
is identical with the 


indigenous Baluch affiliation, while the later 
phase has numerous traits in common with 
the Harappan of Sind, indicating close relation- 
ship. The situation of Complex A sites, north 
of the cultivated area, suggests that the 
occupants were not immediately involved in 
tilling the soil. But, rather, it would appear 
that there were village sites on the culti- 
vated plain like those found by Stein, whose 
farming citizens were responsible for contributions 
of food for the use of the inhabitants of the Edith 
Shahr sites. 

The Complex A sites evidence a formality 
which seems to underline participation in other 
than food-raising activities. That these activities 
were religious seems obvious from the layout of 
the various structures. The highest portion of 
each site, i.c., that part closest to the river, is 
crowned by what at first appear to be shapeless 
mounds of stone boulders, but which closer 
examination reveals as the remains of elaborate 
buildings. These buildings were either square or 
rectangular at the base and were built in receding 
stages, ziggurat fashion, in some cases as high 
as 30 ft. Ascent was made apparently by ramps 
and stairways. The top of the structure was of 
fired or mud brick. In the lower 
buildings there were well-like holes 
in the top levels which were prob- 
ably drains. Drains of this type 
were found in excavations carried 
on by Leslie Alcock in the Quetta 
Valley in 1950, and we have only to 
recall the Great Bath at Mohenjo 
daro to find other parallels. Very 
likely these drains indicate cere- 
monial ablutions of some kind. 
Of interest is one site where a wall 
encloses a compound some 1600 
yards square. In the southwest 
corner a “‘temple’’ mound forms 
an integral part of the wall itself 
(Fig. 3). 

Surrounding these high temple 
structures are low buildings with 
alleyways between (Fig. 2). In 
some of these are paved floors 
pierced by wells or, perhaps more 
likely, by drains—in view of the 
proximity of the river. Most 
provocative, however, are the 
groups of generally rectangular 
buildings, some of which are over 
50 ft. in length. The average width 
is 20 ft. The stone walls are 
remarkably preserved, varying in 
height from 2 to 6 ft. The interiors 
are filled with debris and since 
no excavation was attempted, the 
level of the floors within is un- 
known. However, compartmented 
walls, entrance ways, and steps 
are apparent. It is more than 
likely that stone served as 
foundation for walls of mud 
brick long since eroded away. 

Associated with these archi- 
tectural remains are both black- 
on-buffand black-on-red 
painted pottery (Fig. 6), the 
former in the majority. The designs are of 
the Kulli type, though several are identical 
with those found in the Harappan. Terracotta 
“ cakes,’ clay bangles, and painted clay bull 
figurines are also common (Fig. 5). The whole 
artifact assemblage tends to support contem- 
poraneity with the Harappan civilisation. There 
are, however, indications of earlier occupation, 
including that of the famous Nal culture of 
Kalat. 

The Complex B sites are almost all located 
in the immediate vicinity of those of the 
earlier complex. There is a feeling of domin- 
ation in the positioning of the sites. For example, 
on the hillside behind and overlooking the 
southernmost of the Complex A sites, an enormous 
Complex B settlement spreads out for over 
a mile (Figs. 14, 15 and 16). This settlement 
extends along the mountain spur which over- 
looks Welpat and commands an immense view 
of the whole middle Porali drainage. Traces of 
a long wall, running along the ridge of the 
spur, can be followed unhtil it mingles with the 
settlement. 

_ There are a variety of structures associated 
with Complex B. The greater number are the 
group of rectangular buildings [Continued opposite. 
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CONTEMPORARY WITH HARAPPA: A HUGE NEW KULLI CULTURE SITE. 


FIG. 2. A VERTICAL AIR VIEW OF THE SOUTHERNMOST COMPLEX A SITE AT EDITH SHAHR, 
REVEALING A GROUP OF WELL-PRESERVED QUADRANGULAR STRUCTURES. 


Continued.| similar to those of 
Complex A but often of far 
greater length (Fig. 16), some 
well over 100 ft., and with no 
evidence of doorways or steps. 
Stone rings of two types are 
most striking. The larger type 
consists of tiers of stone rising 
as high as 4 to 5 ft., with a 
small opening on one side but 
without particular orientation. 
The other type is merely an 
outline made by standing small 
white stones upright in the 
ground, usually in a double line 
(Fig. 13). There is no opening 
in these lines of boulders. At 
the centre of the circle is a 
large boulder (c. 5 ft. long) in 
the midst of a cluster of smaller 
boulders, much like a menhir 
of Western Europe (Figs. 11 
and 12). Intriguing are the 
“avenues "’ made up of double 
lines of white stones. The 
largest is over 500 ft. in length 
(Figs. 9 and 16). Orientation is 
generally east-west and the ends 
of the avenues are closed by an 
ambiguous [Continued opposite. 


(Right. ) 

FIG. 4. A MAP TO SHOW THE LOCATION 

OF THE BELA AND EDITH SHAHR SITES 

ON THE RIVER PORALI; AND THEIR 

RELATION TO THE INDUS VALLEY AND 
KARACHI. 
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FIG. §. ARTIFACTS FROM COMPLEX A: IN THE CENTRE (TOP TO BOTTOM) A TERRACOTTA 

BULL FIGURINE, TWO BRACELET FRAGMENTS AND PART OF A TOY CART; (LEFT) A BASKET 

MARKED POTSHERD, A COSMETIC GRINDING STONE; AND (RIGHT) PART OF A GRATER 
AND A “CAKE” FRAGMENT IN THE HARAPPAN STYLE. 


FIG.3. PART OF THE SAME COMPLEX 4A SITE AS FIG. 2, SHOWING THE RUINS OF THE “ TEMPLE ” 
RECTANGULAR STRUCTURES BEHIND. 


IN THE RIGHT 


FOREGROUND AND 


Oo ee 
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Continued.| scatter of white stones as 
if there had been some monument 
or structure there. In addition 
to these structures are a number 
of hollow, square or rectangular 
buildings, some of which are 
compartmented. Outlines of 
multiple square rooms indicating 
simple structures were also pre- 
sent among the more elaborate 
ones. Exactly what these build- 
ings were used for escapes us 
for the moment. Scraps of well- 
worn human bones were re- 
covered here and there, sticking 
in the top surface of some of 
the buildings. It is therefore 
not impossible that the rectangu- 
lar structures, at least, represent 
tombs. The avenues, rings, and 
hollow structures indicate 
ceremony as well. Though much 
later in time, the well-known 
dancing circles of the Brahui 
may be a survival of an ancient 
custom and thus point to a 
possible usage similar to struc- 
tures in Complex B. As in 
the Complex A culture, mound 
sites of Complex B have been 
located down in the cultivated 
area, implying these were farming 
villages supporting a religious or 
political group which dominated 
them. The principal pottery 
recovered from [Continued overleaf. 


FIG. 6. FRAGMENTS OF THE DECORATED POTTERY OF THE COMPLEX A CULTURE OF THE LAS 


BELA SITES, SHOWING MOULDED, INCISED AND PAINTED TECHNIQUES. 
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THE SECOND INHABITANTS OF LAS BELA AND THEIR FANTASTIC BOULD ing’ ST 
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FIG. 7. A GROUND VIEW OF A NUMBER OF COMPLEX 3B BUILDINGS, SHOWING THE CAREFULLY-COURSED FIG. 8. A GROUND DETAIL OF OWE OF THE LARGER CIRCLES SHOWN IN FIG. 15. HERE 
BOULDERS OF THE WALLS—A TRIUMPH OF “ DRY-STOWE WALLING.” THE BOULDER WALL IS STILL STANDING TO 4 PT. 
— : 
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Continued.| Complex B sites is entirely 
different from that of the earlier 
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OF THIS TYPE ‘ BE Ss 


FIG. 11. THE LARGE CENTRAL WHITE STONE OF THE WHITE STOWE CIRCLE SHOWN IN FIG. 12: ; ie. oe 
A COMPLEX B FEATURE. THE SCATTER OF SMALL STONES IS NOTEWORTHY. : 


FIG. 18. A WHITE STOWE CIRCLE WITH A WHITE 


FIG. 14 «A WIDE AERIAL VIEW OF A COMPLEX 2 SITE ON THE HILLSIDE A DETAIL OF THIS, FROM THE REVERSE =| > 
VIEWPOINT, IS GIVEN IN FIG. 15 FIG. 16. COMPLEX B STRUCTURES FROM THE AIR: SEVERAL CIRCLES OF 
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STRUCTURES: MEGALITH CIRCLES AND AN AVENUE OF _COMBLEX B. 
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FIG.§. A GROUND VIEW OF PART OF THE VERY LARGE WHITE STONE AVENUE—AN AERIAL VIEW OF WHICH 
APPEARS IN FIG. 16. 


Continued.| perhaps the same group 
that destroyed the inhabitants of 
Mohenjo daro some 130 miles to the 
north-east ? The stone rings, avenues, 
and the use of large stones call up 
images of the megalithic cultures of 
western Asia and Europe, as well as 
those of South India. Since Las Bela 
is on the highroad to India, intriguing 
questions are posed by the Complex B 
ruins. The fact that there are over 
500 well-preserved structures in the 
eight miles covered by the Edith 
Shahr Complex; that they are found 
in the infertile portion of the Welpat 
tract; that in the case of Complex A, 
at least, the number of remains indi- 
cates a concentration of people of such 
scope as to approach urbanisation— 
these facts, arising out of our initial 
survey, pose problems for us of con- 
siderable magnitude: problems that 
should gain some solution when our 
archzological shovels can augment 
what is already a sizeable body of 
evidence wonderfully preserved for 
some 3000 years. 





- FIG. 16. A CONTINUATION OF FIG. 15. IN THIS CAN BE SEEN THE LONG WHITE STONE AVENUE, A VERY LONG RECTANGULAR 4 
RECTANGULAR BUILDINGS AND A WHITE STONE AVENUE (RIGHT.) STRUCTURE AND TWO WHITE CIRCLES. 
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A SOLDIERS’ GENERAL. 





“ WAVELL: PORTRAIT OF A SOLDIER.” By BERNARD FERGUSSON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


LL many another British general before him 

in the early stages of a war, Wavell was 
called upon to shoulder “ responsibilities for which 
my resources were completely inadequate.” He 
shouldered them without complaint, and as if 
they were not enough in themselves he soon had a 
revolt in Iraq and a minor war against the Vichy 
French in Syria added to them for good measure; 
after having dealt success- 
fully with these compli- 
cations he was removed 
from his command by 
Winston Churchill. This, 
at any rate, as Mr. 
Desmond Young has borne 
witness in his study of 
Rommel, was the impres- 
sion created in the minds 
of the troops in the Middle 
East, and official explana- 
tions to the effect that he 
needed a rest, or was 
being transferred to a 
sphere of greater respon- 
sibility, cut no ice at 
all; the ordinary British 
soldier was convinced that 
a commander in whom 
he had every confidence 
was being kicked upstairs 
by the politicians for 
having failed to do the 
impossible in Greece. On 
the day of his funeral, 
Brigadier Fergusson tells 
us, a policeman on duty 
was heard to remark, 
‘“ They ’re making a Hell 
of a fuss of him now he’s 
dead. Why didn’t they do it while he was 
alive?" His great adversary, Rommel, 
certainly had the highest opinion of 
him, and gave it as his opinion that 
Wavell’s campaign against the Italians 
would always be studied as a supreme 
example of bold planning and daring 
execution with small resources. 


When the Mediterranean first became 
a theatre of war in the summer of 
1940 Wavell had at his disposal not 
much more than 80,000 troops, and these 
were scattered over Egypt, Palestine,: 
Kenya, the Sudan, and Aden; of tanks 
there was the 7th Armoured Division; 
and his air force was not only minute, 
but its planes were of obsolete types. 
Facing him were 215,000 Italians in 
Libya under Balbo, and another 200,000 
in Italian East Africa under the Duke 
of Aosta, both now freed by the collapse 
of France to turn their whole strength 
upon him. Nor was this all, for Wavell 
had to start from scratch, because 
until Italy came into the war he had 
strict orders to refrain from any defence 
measures which might be constructed 
as a provocative act. His method of 
dealing with this apparently hopeless 
situation was to attack, and when 
this particular campaign ended, though 
never more than two full British divisions 
were employed, an army of four corps, 
comprising nearly ten divisions, was 
destroyed, and 130,000 prisoners, 400 
tanks, and 1240 guns had been captured 
at a cost of 500 killed, 1373 wounded, 
and 55 missing. 


Just before the Second World War 
broke out the author wrote of Wavell 
to a brother officer, ‘I believe that he 
is a potential Marlborough, and that 
if ever the chance comes his way he 
will be one of the great commanders 
of history.” This prophecy was surely 
fulfilled in the campaign against the Italians, 
which proved once more that mobility in the 
attack is superior to mass in the defence, because 
it enables the attacker to concentrate superi- 
ority of force against a single point or series 
of points in rapid os ge ae also that 
striking power is multiplied by novelty of 
tactics or means, that it calls for the closest 
co-operation of all arms. Wavell was the 


FIELD MARSHAL LORD WAVELL, WHOSE PERSONAL 
PORTRAIT BY BERNARD FERGUSSON IS REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


first to admit that his achievement would not 
have been possible without the assistance of the 
Royal Navy in keeping open the sea supply lines, 
nor, it may be added, had Wing-Commander 
Collishaw not concentrated his numerically inferior 
air force in low level attacks on the Italian aircraft 
on the ground. “ Finally,” to quote Major- 
General Fuller, “ once again the passive defence 
had led to ruin. To sit 
within a fortress is one 
thing, to manceuvre from 
or between fortresses is 
another. The Italians sat 
and they perished. This 
time, for many of them, 
the siesta was an eternal 
one.” 


The Greek diversion, 
which effectively prevented 
Wavell from following up 
his victory over the 
Italians, had a _ curious 
antecedent. In February 
1939, a traveller recently 
returned from the Balkans 
gave a lecture on that 
part of Europe to the 
officers of the Division 
stationed at Tidworth, and 
Wavell, as G.O.C. Southern 
Command, was in the 
chair: when the time came 
for him to sum up he 
said, “I can think of 
half-a-dozen ways of get- 
ting a British army into 
the Balkans, but I cannot 


over-rule the dictates of sound strategy,”” He was 
soon to have plenty of light on that lesson. 


At no of his career could Wavell be 
described as a political general and he had no 


very high opin- 
ion of politicians 
or their ways, 
but, Brigadier 
Fergusson tells 
us, he impressed 
on him, 











that it was part 
ofa soldier's train- 
ing to understand 
the ways of poli- 
tics without be- 
coming involved 
in them. He de- 
plored the ten- 
dency of officers, 
to-day more in 
evidence than 
ever, to pursue 
their careers and 
their leisure in 
isolation from the 
main stream of 
national life. He 


3 
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streams are induced to flow together for the space of 
a year. 


We shall presumably have to wait until the 
appearance of Wavell’s official biography before 
we get his side of the story of his differences with 
Churchill, but the author relates one incident in 
this connection which will probably be new to 
most readers. In August 1940, Wavell had 
been summoned home for consultations; at 

this time things were going badly in 
East Africa, and he had given Maitland 
Wilson a free hand to evacuate British 
Somaliland if he thought the situation 
required it. The Prime Minister, on the 
other hand, was firmly of the opinion that 
the colony must on all accounts be 
retained, but Wavell would go no further 
than to promise that it would not be 
abandoned without a fight, and this was 
what duly happened. The British casual- 
ties were so light that Churchill sent an 
angry signal to Wavell in due course 
accusing him of not having fulfilled his 
undertaking that the place would be 
fought for. At that moment the extent 
of the Italian casualties became known, 
and although the Italians had a superiority 
of five to one they lost 1800 men. In 
replying to the Prime Minister's signal 

avell pointed this out, and added, 
%; Heavy butcher’s bill not necessarily 
indication of good tactics.” In March 
of the following year he was warned by 
Dill, “ I don’t think he will ever forgive 
you for that last sentence in your signal 
about Somaliland.” 


Although Attlee, then Prime Minister, 
was present at Wavell’s funeral, Churchill 
contented himself with sending a repre- 
sentative, on which Brigadier Fergusson 
comments, “Some of us felt that he 
of all people might have come in 
person.” Another great national figure 
who does not come too well out of 
this little book is General de Gaulle, 
for ~y! put a French officer under 
arrest for no ter crime than goi 
to see Wavell’ off when he left Cairo 
> India, but then the British and 

rench generals were “ non ae 
the author puts it. — 


This is a delightful character-sketch 
of one of the outstanding commanders 
of the Second World War written 

by one of his most devoted officers: for 
those who knew him it will arouse many a 
memory, while to the younger generation it will 
introduce a man who was not only one of the 
greatest soldiers, but was also one of the £ 
gentlemen of his day. — 





*“ Wavell: Portrait of a Soldier.” 


By Bernard 
Fergusson. Illustrated. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) : 
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ONE OF THIS 


Bath is fortunate in possessing not only some of the finest town architecture 
in this country but also one of the best positions. This can be seen in this 
drawing by our special artist; the lines of the famous 18th-century crescents 
and streets rise up the hill in the background while the Abbey dominates the 
centre of the town. Set in north-east Somerset, from Roman times it has 
been celebrated for its waters and few towns have ever gone to so much trouble 
making an invalid’s life as pleasant as it can be. It first became fashionable 
to go to Bath to take the waters in the 17th century but the town enjoyed her 
most glorious and prosperous days when her social life was governed by the 
codes laid down by Beau Nash and when some of he finest buildings were 
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designed by the Woods. As a fashionable resort she escaped entirely the 
provincialism of so many English country towns but instead succeeded in 
being in the forefront of every mode. In this it was far more like some of 
the more enterprising small German courts of the period or the Nancy of 
King Stanislas Leczinski. The part of the Margrave or Prince Archbisho 
was in the case of Bath played by Beau Nash, and so strong was his iain 
in reforming manners and organising entertainment that the social codes he 
laid down survived long after his death. Bath is also remarkable for bei 

one of the towns most used by English writers. The first and most he 
character associated with the town is Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, who had already 
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COUNTRY’S MOST BEAUTIFUL CITIES: BATH, ONCE THE STAGr OF FAS 


married fi 
centuries 
the town. 
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eventually 
century co 
pared it to 
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Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis 


N.B.—Do not cut along the right-hand edge of this page, but unfold panorama overleaf. 
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OF FASHIONABLE INVALIDS AND NOW 


married five times before Chaucer met her on that fruitful pilgrimage. Several 
centuries later Mrs. Malaprop of ‘‘ The Rivals ’’ deranged many epitaphs within 
the town. Catherine Moreland first met Henry Tilney at the Assembly Rooms, 
an acquaintanceship which led to her invitation to Northanger Abbey and 
eventually to her marriage. Even two of the most rebellious poets of the last 
century could scarcely praise the town enough; Walter Savage Landor com- 
pared it to Florence and Swinburne wrote melodious verses in its praise. John 
Wesley, on the other hand, called it ‘‘ Satan’s headquarters.” Until recently 
Bath was in danger of becoming a museum town, a place which lived on its 
cultural capital. This has been avoided to a great extent by the enthusiasm 
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al Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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A CENTRE OF MUSIC AND TOURISM. 


and generosity of the great violinist, Yehudi Menuhin, who has been the 
artistic director of the Bath Festival in recent years. Bath is, in fact, a town 
that has depended on its ability to look after visitors properly; it has little 
industry of any importance and it has to depend for a living on its attractions 
as a tourist centre. The Festival has done a great deal to enhance the charms 
of Bath and the town now attracts more foreign visitors than any other apart 
from London. One of the most notable changes to Bath was caused by the 
removal of the Admiralty there. The Admiralty has about 4700 employees 
working at Bath. During the last war Bath suffered heavily from the air raids 
and among the worst casualties were the famous Assembly Rooms. 
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‘PLAIN © 


+ SEAMOUNTS 


“IF ALL THE SEAS RAN DRY”: WHAT THE BOTTOM OF THE NORTH Al 


abyssal plain skirting Madeira on the east and south and extending over a 
vast area to the west is called the Madeira Abyssal Plain. These abyssal plains 
were not discovered until continuously recording echo-sounders were intro- 
duced after World War Two. Oceanic rises are large areas, extending over 
hundreds of miles, not connected to a ridge, which rise some hundreds of 
fathoms above the abyssal floor. Oceanic rises in the North Atlantic comprise 
the Bermuda, Corner and Rockall Rises. A seamount is an underwater peak 
rising over 500 fathoms above the sea floor. Important protuberances of this 

Drawn by our Sp 
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RTH ATLANTIC WOULD LOOK LIKE IF THE OCEAN WERE DRAINED OF WATER. 


ces of this 


: Altair, Atlantis and Great Meteor Seamounts. 
egg rte portend aah of the Azores, stretching from the Atlantis to 
Great Meteor, generally have nearly flat summits at depths of 100-250 fathoms. 
The largest, Great Meteor, was discovered in 1937, rises over 2600 vag 
from the ocean floor and measures 60 miles across its <0 Sands _ 
calcareous rocks have been dredged from its summits. One o the great ~ 
divisions of the oceanic depression is the Mid-Oceanic Ridge, which, as can 
seen in the drawing, runs from north to south right across the Atlantic. It 


mn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis. 


continues across the South Atlantic, Indian and South Pacific Oceans. 
Mid-Atlantic Ridge, the portion of the whole Oceanic system lying with 
limits of the Atlantic, has been divided into a central backbone or main 14 
shallower than 1600 fathoms, and into flanks, or terraced zones. Investigat 
of this great mountain range, which has a deep fissure down the centre, 


he 
he 
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begun as far back as 1873, from the British Ship Challenger. Later a German 


ship, in 1925-27, using echo-sounding apparatus, showed the ridge to 
rugged range of mountains. 


N.B.—Do not cut along the left-hand edge of this page, but unfold panorama overleaf. 
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Seen of scholarly articles and several 
illustrated volumes have been published 
from time to time about various aspects of the 
art of the Stone Age; I do not, however, remember 
one which, while of a convenient size, dealt with 
the whole subject in a single volume—that is, 
with the rock paintings and sculpture discovered 
in what is now France and Spain, in the Sahara, 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


FROM PREHISTORY TO TO-DAY.’ 


present, and can throw light even upon the mean- 
ing of the mysterious paintings found in Europe. 
Altogether a fascinating introduction to the whole 
vast subject. 


We are all aware that Julius Caesar conquered 
Gaul from Rhine to Pyrenees and that inter-tribal 
quarrels among the Celts were checked until the 
collapse of the Empire. “ The Art of Roman 
Gaul "’ ¢ is in one sense a misnomer, for it takes us 
far back into the mists of the past, to dolmens 
and sacrificial stones and to such Celtic relics as a 
bronze boar—a sacred animal—one of many cult 
objects hidden on the left bank of the Loire near 

the modern St. Benoit-sur-Loire at 
the time of the Roman occupation. 
Two hundred and fifty-nine splendid 
photographs take us down to the 
Greek Mediterranean shore, in and 
near Marseilles, show us the Roman- 
isation of the lower Rhdéne valley, 
with glimpses of the ordinary life 
of the people from a wide area, 
mostly sculptyred tombstones—the 
clog-maker in his workshop, for 
example, or the famous Moselle barge 
which shows us the detail of its 
construction, and its blissful, fuddled 
coxwain, from the tombstone of a 
wine-merchant at Trier. Finally we 
reach Christianity in such notable 
works as a marble slab of the Lamb 
of God from Autun, of the 5th 
century A.D., a composition of 
extreme, indeed of almost Greek, 
elegance, and in numerous carved 
sarcophagi from the Christian Lapi- 
darium at Arles. 


NAIVE AND PRIMITIVE CHARM: THE TINY BRONZE PONY FROM AVENTICUM 


CANTON DE VAUD), WHICH SHOWS A BLENDING OF CELTIC TRADITION WITH 
FROM THE PERIOD OF THE ROMAN OCCUPATION OF 
GAUL. (8 ins. long.) (Musée de I'Histoire de l'Art, Geneva.) 

From the book “ The Art of Roman Gaul,"' reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, 


REFINED ROMAN SKILL. 


The Galley Press.) 


n South Africa and in Australia. If 1 am correct 
1 this assumption, the deficiency seems to have 
wen made good very neatly by ‘ The Art of the 
stone Age,”’* in the Art of the World series. 


Though translated from the original German by 
Ann Heep, it is possible that specialists may complain 
that the treatment is altogether too summary. 
The authors are well known and include the 
Abbé Breuil and Henri Lhote. There are sixty 
olour plates, as many small text figures and a 
series of illuminating maps which disclose an 
istonishing number of sites—and, of very special 
interest to the layman, who is liable to become 
hopelessly confused when considering the problems 
of dating, an eloquent, but simple, table showing 
the duration of rock art in the various centres. 
From this one can begin to set one’s mind in 
order and to realise that whereas the Cave art of 
France and North Spain belongs, roughly, to the 
years 50,000 B.C. to gooo and that of Eastern 
Spain from about gooo to 1000, that of North 
Africa and the Sahara extends from about 
10,000 B.C. to very nearly our own day, and that 
»f the Austgalian black man from about 4000 B.c. 
to the moment this note is being read. In short, 
both the Australian aborigine and the South 
African Bushman still have Stone Age minds; but 
Erik Holm, who writes the chapter on South 
Africa, points out that while the Bushmen may 
still belong to the Early Stone Age they have an 
extraordinary intensity of feeling and imagination 
‘‘ They are unable to count beyond ten, the number 
of their fingers. But this shortcoming is counter- 
balanced by a practical wisdom that is hardly to 
be met with among Europeans. Thus a minister 
once condescendingly asked a very old Bushman 
how old he was, thinking that he would hardly 
be able to count the score of his years and was 
dumbfounded to receive the reply ‘as old as my 
keenest disappointment and as young as my 
boldest dreams.’ ”’ 


He continues: “‘ At the southern tip of this 
ancient continent the prehistoric pattern of 
existence has been preserved unspoilt up to the 
present day. Here it is possible for students of 
prehistory to talk to the men who created rock 
pictures, to get to know their way of life, watch 
their dances, learn their language and record their 
myths, legends and religious beliefs.” Thus, he 
suggests, in South Africa the study of prehistory 
is synonymous with the investigation of the living 


It is, though, a little surprising 
that no space has been found for one 
or two photographs of the remark- 
able objects discovered near Vix, in 


volume is half scholarly guide-book, half a side- 
light upon a thousand years of French history and 
French thought. The authors’ own thoughts are 
exceedingly bright and I wish I had more space 
in which to enlarge upon them. I am turning over 
pages at random, “‘ The splendours of the arenas 
of Arles or the Maison Carrée or Pont du Gard of 
Nimes cannot disguise the fact that the people for 
whom they were built were weighed down with 
taxes and the prey of a solicitous and meddlesome 
administration which went to the lengths of keep- 
ing account of every mound of earth, every tree 
in the orchard, every hen in the farmyard and 
rabbit in the warren.”’ ‘ Perhaps it is a matter for 
regret that France, the nation so much in love 
with liberty, should have been partly responsible 
for that plague of our times, legislation.’’ ‘‘ A 
son et lumiére performance will draw crowds as 
numerous and as enthusiastic as those earlier 
thousands who crossed France on foot to beg for 
a tiny scrap of rope or wood, a bone or an eye, 
a jaw or a shin bone—the only difference is that 
to-day the precious relics have swollen to many 
times their original size; the sctap of bone in a 
jewelled reliquary has become a medieval tower 
set in a landscape studded with sapphire lakes and 
emerald meadows.” 


Photographs, whether of sculpture or buildings 
or landscapes are chosen with imagination and 
the commentary is brisk, pungent and shrewd. 
“ History,’’ says the author, “ considered as a 
beautiful picture of the past, rather than an 
austere working out of immutable laws, is a 
refreshing escape from the too real world of to- 
day.”’ He concludes, though, on a serious note, 
“The French countryside of holidays and picture 
postcards and visits to stately homes is completely 
foreign to the peasants who actually live in it 
On the contrary, it is the creation and toy of over- 
urbanised office workers seeking an escape, how- 
ever temporary, from the too slick and efficient 
life of to-day ’-—and the aim of the book is to 


THE HUNTING STEEDS OF A NOBLE FRENCH PRINCE: THE LIFE-SIZE HORSES ON THE GREAT STABLES AT CHANTILLY—-FORMERLY 
THE SEAT OF THE PRINCE OF CONDE AND CAPTAIN OF THE ROYAL HUNT. THE STABLES WERE BUILT FOR THE DUKE OF BOURBON 
SOME TIME BETWEEN 1719 AND 1740. 

(From the book, “ The Wonders of France,” reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Thames and Hudson.) 


Burgundy, in the tomb of a 6th-century Celtic 
princess to show that at this early date there 
were numerous contacts with the Mediterranean 
world. They were illustrated at the time in The 
Illustrated London News and the author and the 
photographer of this book, Marcel Pobé and Jean 
Roubier, know them well and, of course, record 
them; they were working in the museum at 
Chatillon when the famous Greek bronze krater 
was brought in, covered in clay—an exciting 
moment. 


“The Wonders of France”’ ¢ is a noble piece of 
book-making, has five maps, 191 plates, and is 
translated from the French original by Margaret 
Stanfield. René Huyghe provides an eloquent 
introduction, Francois Cali the text, and the most 
illuminating notes on each illustration. The 


imprison that dream within two covers. This it 
succeeds in doing wonderfully well, both visually 
and in the commentary. And let the French 
rejoice: no less than ourselves they are tied up for 
most of the year by the harsh, unyielding demands 
of making a living, but they have a country three 
times the size of ours to move about in—a land of 
incomparable variety. 


*“ The Art of the Stone Age.” 
Berger-Kirchner, Lhote, Holm and Lommel. 
(Methuen; 42s.) 


+ “ The Art of Roman Gaul.” 
trated. (Galley Press; 84s.) 


t “ The Wonders of France.” By Frangois Cali. Intro- 
duction by René Huyghe. Illustrated. (Thames and 
Hudson; 84s.) 


By Bandi, Breuil, 
Illustrated. 


By Marcel Pobé. _Illus- 
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A HIGH-LIGHT OF THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL: 
MASTERPIECES FROM A GREAT SWISS COLLECTION. 


a“ 


(Left.) 

“LES HIRON- 
DELLES.” BY 
EDOUARD MANET 
(1832-1883): FRESH 
AND DELIGHTFUL— 


25} by 31} ins.) 


(Right) 

“MULEY-ABD-EL- 
RHAMAN, SULTAN 
DE MAROC.” BY 
EUGENE DELACROIX 
(1788-1863): PAINTED 
IN THE LAST YEAR 
OF HIS LIFE, FROM 
A VISIT TO MOROCCO 
IN 1832. (Oil om canvas: 

27% by 22) ins.) 


L September 17 the Royal Scottish Academy is proudly displaying seventy-cight 

works from one of the world’s finest collections of modern paintings—the Bihrie 
Collection, from Switzerland. The exhibition, sub-titied ‘“‘ From Ingres to Picasso,”’ has 
been sponsored by the Edinburgh Festival Society, and arranged by the Arts Council in 
association with the Royal Scottish Academy. After the Edinburgh Festival it will travel 
to London, where it will take over certain rooms in the National Gallery [Continued below. 


“ JEUNE FEMME BLONDE ASSISE LISANT,” BY CAMILLE “ PORTRAIT DU PEINTRE ALFRED SISLEY,” BY “LE GARCON AU GILET ROUGE,” BY PAUL CEZANNE 
COROT (1796-1875): A TOUCHING INTIMATE STUDY—A PIERRE-AUGUSTE REMOIR (1841-1919): REMINISCENT OF (1838-1906): ONE OF A FAMOUS GROUP OF PORTRAITS ON 
FAVOURITE WITH COROT. (Oil on canvas: 17 by 13 ins.) A COURBET PORTRAIT. (Oil on canvas: 385 by 26 ins.) THIS SAME THEME. (Oil on canvas: S1i by 25) ins.) 


“A LA DERIVE,” BY ODILOM REDON (1840-1916): THE MYSTICAL IMAGE OF THE BOAT 
AS A SYMBOL OF LIFE, LINGERS OVER THE CANVAS. (Pastel: 20} by 26} ins.) 


“LES MAISONS DU CHATEAU D’ORNANS,” BY GUSTAVE COURBET (1819-1877): A 
LANDSCAPE THAT IN SOME WAYS ANTICIPATES CEZANNE. (Oi! on canvas: 38 by 48 ins.) 


Continued.| from September 29 to November 5. The greatness of this | in what he bought, and the excellence of that i i k- 
collection can only be hinted at by the selection of reproductions on these | able standard of his collection—much of which pacer vr py ge 


pages. They are the pictures of a man who loved pictures, not a man who the mid-1950’s, a time when many connoisseurs ing it was no 
liked investing in pictures, or merely owning them. His taste is reflected longer possible to build up a fine collection, even if you were itlionaire. 
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= G. BUHRLE 
(1890-1956) was 
a millionaire, but it 
was not until some 
time after the Second 
World War that he 
felt able to indulge 
fully in the purchasing 
of French paintings, 
which he had first con- 
templated and then 
longed for as early as 
before the First World 
War. In 1913, as a 
young man of twenty- 
three, he visited the 
Nationalgalerie in Ber- 
lin and saw there a 
group.of French pic- 


just 
purchased by the en- 
lightened and far- 
sighted director. 
Bihrle was deeply 
moved, and determined 
from then on that he 
would spend what 


ments delayed the 
beginning of his great 
enterprise until 1934. 
From then onwards, 
until after the Second 
World War, he gradu- 
ally enlarged his 
French Impressionist 
collection, until by 

become 


“ LE SEMEUR,” BY VINCENT VAN GOGH (1858-1890): A FORCEFUL, MOVING PICTURE—WITH A VAST SETTING SUN. (Oil on canvas: 28} by 36§ ins.) 


last few years of his life he greatly expanded this collection, taking in Old Collection—with 321 catalogue entries—been shown all together. This Festival 
Masters (ndiuding Rembsondt, Rubens and Hale), 20th-century art, and also exhibition has been selected and catalogued by Mr. Douglas Cooper, who was 
tique and Gothic sculpture. Only once, in 1958, has the entire Bihrle responsible for the Festival’s Gauguin, Braque and Monet exhibitions. 


MANET AND VAN GOGH: FURTHER GREAT PICTURES FROM THE BUHRLE COLLECTION NOW ON EXHIBITION IN EDINBURGH. 














IN 


HE summer has 
produced, as 
usual, a heavy 
crop of books about 
gardening or ancill- 
ary subjects, the 
one horticultural 
crop which is in- 
dependent of the 
season’s weather. 
But to the gardener as to any other craftsman, 
books are tools; and like all tools, some are well- 
conceived and produced, while others seem to be 
an attempt to cash-in on a seller’s market rather 
than to assist our skill. 











Of the collection I have chosen, two are out- 
standingly useful tools: one of these, Frances 
Perry’s WATER GARDENING (Country Life; 30s.), 
is a reprint, or rather a new edition brought up 
to date in both text and illustrations. The book 
is so well known that it would be absurd to review 
it. I shall confine myself to saying that it always 
was the best book on water-lily ponds, including 
how to make them, and the best use of all kinds 
of aquatic plants; that it still is; and that because 
of both contents and presentation and production 
it is very good value for the money 
and might justifiably have been priced 
higher. 


The other exceptionally useful 
book is ALPINE ANDRocK GARDENING, 
edited by W. E. Shewell Cooper (Seeley 
Service and Co. Ltd.; 30s.). It is 
Volume II in the Ullswater Library 
of Gardening. It would be well worth 
buying for its first seven chapters, 
for they are by Will Ingwersen and 
they deal with the fundamentals, the 
planning, designing and construction 
of rock gardens in the clear, lively 
and persuasive prose which always 
makes me feel that literature suffered 
a loss when Mr. Ingwersen followed 
in his father’s footsteps and became 
a gardener. The other chapters are 
all by specialists, all excellent, while 
those by Dr. Fred Stoker on rock- 
garden shrubs and by Alex Duguid 
on moraines, screes and peat beds 
and their possible flora, are absorbing. 
In short, this is a very good book 
indeed, with only three faults. The 
employment of a team of writers has 
led to repetitions which editing could, 
I think, have eliminated or at least 
reduced; then, what on earth is the idea of 
wasting an expensive plate on a picture of tools for 
rock-garden building ? We all know what a spade 
looks like and its esthetic appeal is small. Finally, 
will publishers please stop wasting money, and let 
the authors have it instead, on colour plates—only 
one in this case—which convey ing not just 
as well conveyed by black and white and which are 
such travesties of nature in the matter of colours 
that they are painful to look at. 


The colour plates in THE FLOWERING SHRUB 
GARDEN To-pay, by Michael Haworth-Booth 
(Country Life; 30s.), are less remote from reality 
but if they were much worse the book would still 
be well worth reading if only for the fun of the 
thing. Mr. Haworth-Booth was an artillery officer 
before he became a garden designer and nursery- 
man; from his dashing style, I should have 
guessed, rather, at a cavalry regiment. You can- 
not read his book sitting peacefully under the 
cedar tree with a complacent smile on your face. 
One moment you are muttering agreement and 
thinking what a splendid character he is; the 
next you are on your feet calling to whoever is 
weeding the shrubbery for you, “ I say, this chap ’s 


the book * The Shrub Garden To-day,” 
Reproduced from Flowering Te-dey by 
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AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


BOOKS AS TOOLS. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


out of his mind!” He isn’t, of course: he is just, 
in the humdrum and bumbling world of garden 
literature, an over-stimulating author. He has 
worked out, brilliantly, a shrub garden to replace 
the herbaceous garden in that it gives a tremendous 
show of colour from a wide range of genera all 
planted together in “ close boskage ’ and repre- 
sented each by its best species and that species 
by its best varieties (in the author’s opinion), from 
April to October. No work. Plant, and after that 
just keep the lawn cut and in autumn sweep up 
all the leaves you can find and pile them into a 
6-in.-deep mulch under your shrubs, and no damn 
nonsense about composting or clearing them of 
sticks. The book is as clear, as didactic and as 
downright as, let us say, the famous Dr. Jowett. 
Another thing I like about Mr. Haworth-Booth is 
that there is nothing mimsy about him: what he 
likes is right; what he does not like is wrong. I 
confess, then, to being wrong about quite a lot 
of things; for instance, I do not believe that the 
plant nutrients stored in bracken rhizomes are 





“ONE OF THE MOST SPECTACULAR FLOWERING TREES THAT CAN BE GROWN IN THE ENGLISH 
CLIMATE”: CORNUS NUTTALLII. 








immediately available to shrubs after you have 
simply bashed the rhizomes with the back of a 
spade. Plants cannot do each other’s digesting, 
and the matter in those rhizomes must surely be 
broken down completely by decay and bacterial 
action to release soluble plant nutrients in avail- 
able form. And I find it hard to believe that 
plants suffer something akin to anxiety and pain 
so that a sort of friendship between them and the 
gardener, an almost psychic relationship, is good 
for their well-being. But for all that, the book is 
good, for the author has set himself a definite and 
well-defined and limited objective, and he has 
attained it with a minimum of fuss and, thank 
goodness, without those interminable lists of alter- 
native varieties which do nothing but advertise 
the author’s industry with plant catalogues. ‘‘ The 
Flowering Shrub Garden To-day ” has one staggering 
omission: no lilacs. Look at the title : now, I 
repeat, no lilacs. 1 kept going through i t and the 
index repeatedly to makesure, Sc could not believe 
it and thought I must have overlooked the lilacs. I 
am now more curious to know why, than indignant. 


I was once driving north out of Portugal into 
Spain, in the month of March, when I came upon 
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a roadside bank of 
turf and rocky out- 
crop whose grass 
was enchantingly 
embellished with 
scores of Angel’s 
Tears daffodils. 
Since then I have 




















been interested in 





miniature daffodils 

and therefore, inevitably, have turned to the writings 
of Mr. Alec Gray. He not only knows more about 
them than anyone else; he has also created all the 
best hybrids. In Miniature Darropits (Colling- 
ridge ; 21s.) he tells you, among everything else, how 
to do that. Each miniature species is dealt with 
in all its varieties and best uses. 


Visits to halfa dozen country or small-town flower 
shows this summer have confirmed my impression 
that wine-making as an activity ancillary to gar- 
dening has made a quite startling comeback. 
Possibly gardeners have become tired of seeing 
fruit wasted; and perhaps of pouring money down 
the Government drain in the form of excise duty. 
Messrs. Hutchinson have now published, in Wings 
AND Juices, a text-book with great authority, 
for its authors, Drs. F. W. Beech and 
A. Pollard, are the scientists in charge 
of the cider, wine and fruit-juice 
department at Long Ashton Research 
Station. Surprisingly, this does not 
mean that their book is obscure and 
ill-written, or that their methods 
require us to have a lot of expensive 
and unmanageable laboratory equip- 
ment. The book could not be more 
clear and sensible in its setting forth 
of recipes, methods, and simple 
techniques for home wine-making; 
and we are not called upon to buy 
anything more than a minimum of 
perfectly ordinary gear. Further- 
more—a useful departure, this—we 
are told where to get it. I do not, 
myself, see the point of making wine 
out of oak-leaves—anyway, I want 
them for mulch—when you have 
apples and can grow grapes. But the 
book would not have been complete 
without these outlandish recipes. 
I may add, by way of encouragement 
to buy the book, which costs a guinea, 
that we yesterday opened a bottle of 
my wife’s parsnip 1952; I never drank 
better, clearer, brisker champagne in 
my life. You will not, of course, 
believe this: people never do believe that kind 
of statement. All I can say is, try it if you have 
time. 





Some OTHerR Userut Books. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR GARDEN AND ROADSIDE 
Prantinc. S. A. Pearce. (Collingridge; 35s.). 
190 pages very well illustrated by photographs, 
of authoritative information by the gardener- 
forester in charge of Kew’s North Arboretum. If 
you own trees you should have this. 





Tue Rocurorp Book or House PLants. Thomas 
Rochford and Richard Gorer. (Faber and Faber; 
308.). Clearly describes every ee now in 


nurseryman and a botanist-gardener. 


CoLour ALL THE YeaR Rounp. Roy Genders. 
(Robert Hale; 21s.). In 270 pages illustrated by 
photographs and line drawi Mr. Genders, who 
needs no introduction to ers, sets forth his 
method of laying out a small garden to provide 
interest and colour every day of the year. Very 
good value. 
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OF LILLIPUTIAN SKILL: THE MODEL ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


MARVELS 


A SCALE MODEL OF H.M. SUBMARINE OL YMPUS-—NEARLY 10 FT. IN LENGTH 
-WITH ITS MAKER, MR. DAVID ASHTON. 


A VERTICAL MILLING ATTACHMENT FOR A LATHE, MADE 
BY JOHN GORDON, AGED SEVENTEEN, OF NORTHAMPTON. 
HE MADE IT IN HIS BACK GARDEN. 


A }-IN. SCALE MODEL OF A QUADRUPLE EXPANSION MARINE ENGINE, BY MR.C. COLE. THE 
EXHIBITION REMAINS OPEN UNTIL AUGUST 26. 


The thirty-fourth Model Engineering Exhibition was opened at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on August 16 by Sir Miles Thomas, who is seen here on 
the opening day admiring a very fine model of a Royal Enfield 600-c.c. Constella- 
tion motor-cycle which was made by Mr. H. W. Hooper, of Birmingham. The 
Exhibition will remain open until August 26. There are about 1000 models 
on show and their range of subjects shows the correspondingly wide interests 
of their makers. Ships or boats take pride of place for numbers; there is a 


SIR MILES THOMAS WHO OPENED THE EXHIBITION ON AUGUST 16, 
ADMIRING A MODEL OF A ROYAL ENFIELD 600-C.C. CONSTELLATION 
MOTOR-CYCLE 
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PERFECT IN ALL ITS DETAILS: A }-IN. SCALE MODEL OF AN ADMIRAL'’S 
BARGE R.N. LAUNCH, MADE BY MR. R. F. MOORE, OF ROCHESTER. 


ll 


A HALF FULL-SIZE MODEL OF A DEEP-SEA DIVER’S HELMET, 
AN UNUSUAL EXHIBIT SHOWN BY MR. W. C. HOLBIRD AT 
THE MODEL ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


A 1-IN. SCALE MODEL OF A TWIN-CYLINDER MARINE ENGINE BY MR. E. B. WILCOX : ANOTHER 
OF THE MANY FASCINATING MODELS TO BE SEEN AT THE CENTRAL HALL. 


model of H.M.S. Victory, ‘‘ Showing her probable appearance at 1200 hours 
on October 21, 1805,’’ but there are also many models of more recent vessels 
such as H.M. Submarine Olympus, which is to be seen on this page. There 
are also many engines, although they have been ousted from the most popular 
place by shipping; they include about fifty American locomotives. Other 
fascinating exhibits include a model big-game rifle—complete with its cleaning 
gear—and a 2-in.-high gas cooker. Mr. C. B. Reeve is showing three clocks. 
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TWO MODERN SHORT RANGE MANNED CAPSULES. 
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DIET OF 
Many serious problems will have to be faced before scientists can send an 
astronaut on a long journey into space and one of the chief of these is how the 
astronaut is going to be fed. Flights to Venus or to Mars, if they ever take 
place, would last for months, and during that time the astronaut would have 
to be fed. The astronaut’s needs have been calculated at approximately 
400 grammes a day, and at this rate he would probably consume more than 


his own weight in dry food in frve months. The provision of a necessary supply 
of liquid is an even more difficult problem. Something which provides a 
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E OF THE PROBLEMS THAT WILL HAVE 


partial answer to these problems is the single-celled alga, chlorella, on which 
Russian and American scientists have been experimenting. Dr. V. I. Danlileiko, 
one of the Soviet scientists responsible for Major Gagarin’s flight, spent a week 
in a sealed cylindrical chamber and existed on a diet of chlorella which he 
ate in a paste form, and slugs. Chlorella produces about seven times its own 
weight in a day, and apart from being a food it also makes oxygen and absorbs 
the poisonous carbon-dioxide. Thus it has been suggested that “ green-houses ” 
should be installed in space vehicles so that cultures of chlorella can produce the 
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diet necessary for the astronaut. However, it will only grow with sunlight, 
and therefore if the flight goes in the direction of the night of outer space, 
away from the sun, the “igreen-house” method will be of no use. Water 
presents an even bigger problem than dry food. A man loses on the average 
0.8 litres a day by evaporation from lungs and skin when he is sedentary and 
he has to pass 0.4 litres through the kidneys to keep them in good order. 
His total need would be about 1 litre a day, and it has been suggested that he 
should get some of this from moist foods. The advantage of having food 


is, “" with the co-operation of experts. 
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TO BE FACED BEFORE SPACE-MEN CAN BE EQUIPPED FOR LONG VOYAGES. 


dry is that it would keep better, but this could be solved by the use of modern 
packing techniques. Water could also be recovered from inside the space ship, 
since most of the water drunk would reappear as water vapour and would 
condense on any cold part of the ship. Most of the water in urine could also 
be recovered. Thus it has been calculated that if exhaled water and most of 
the water in urine were recovered the demand for new water each day could 
be reduced to about 200 . The scientists are, in fact, having to 
produce a completely new style of civilisation for the astronaut. 
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| bel is some years ago since I first became 
interested in the possible effect of modern 
noises on animals. I started with the assumption 
that if animals had more sensitive ears than mine, 
or were as allergic, as I am, to the sounds of traffic 
on the roads, there should be a noticeable tendency 
for them to shun the borders of roads It soon 
became apparent that this was not so, and this 
conclusion is reinforced by the abundance of hares 
on London Airport. There, people put their hands 
over their ears as the jet-planes go out, but the 
hares are to all appearances unmoved, which is 
contrary to what might have been expected. 

During the course of my study of this problem 
several striking points emerged. The first is that 
although the ears of animals are often more acute 
than ours, and their powers of discrimination seem 
to be higher, they also appear to be less bothered 
than we are by a cacophony. 

There is constantly passing through the human 
brain a stream of impulses we call thoughts. 
These are closely linked to everyday life, are built 
upon experience, and our experiences are based 


largely on sensa- 
suet 


tions received 





through the 
senses, one of 
which is hearing. 
These experiences 
are continually i 
being added to 2 
because every- 
thing that 
impinges on our Pr 
senses is meaning- 
ful. For example, 
while writing these 
last three sen- 
tences I have 
heard a number of 
sounds, each of 
which has set up 
a train of thought 
in my mind. . The 
church clock 
striking the hour 
reminds me that 
I must hurry if 
this is to be ready 
on time for the 
printer. It reminds 
me also, once 
again, that yet 
another hour has 
gone on the inex- 
orable road to 
eternity. These are 
two ideas that 
could never enter 
an animal's head 
on hearing the 
sound of a clock. 

Within the 
space of these few 
seconds, also, 
there has been the 
sound of a tele- 
phone bell, of a 
distant motor- 
bicycle and of a dog barking. Each has been a 
minor distraction. The telephone bell made me 
wonder whether I need drop this’ task to answer 
the call and with it came a tangle of thoughts 
that at 11.30 I must not fail to telephone so-and-so, 
that the telephone is a nuisance but what could 
we do without it, and others of like nature. The 
distant motor-bicycle caused me to give a momen- 
tary reflection on the calamity of road accidents. 
The barking dog made me pause to find out if it 
was one of my own dogs barking, and if so for 
what reason. 

By contrast with our continual alertness to 
noises and their meaning it is possible at times so 
to lose oneself in preoccupation as to be oblivious 
to outside sounds. Then, a sudden noise may 
recall us with a mild or even a violent shock. 
So throughout our waking hours we tend to 
alternate between an awareness of every small 
sound and the danger of shock, mild or otherwise, 
through not having been aware of them. 

Whatever views we may hold about how far the 
higher animals are able to think or to reason, 
there can hardly be any doubt that they are not 
affected by sounds in the same way as we are. 
They are not distracted by trivial sounds and are 
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ANIMALS’ DEAF EARS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


unlikely to be off-guard as a result of being lost 
in theic thoughts. The best way to test this is 
by direct observation. In this we can employ 
indicators such as the way the ears are used as 
well as the animal’s moments of alertness, usually 
with a tensing of the muscles. It then soon 
becomes apparent that an animal normally pays 
little attention to sounds that are not a cause for 
alarm, an indication of a source of food or made 
by a member of its own species. 

Where the air is free of sounds made by 
machinery it may be filled with those made by 
birds, insects, rustling leaves and other natural 
sounds. It can be alive with them, yet so far as 
we can tell an animal ignores them all unless one 
or other of them has a special significance. It will, 
however, immediately react to any alarm note or 
a note of ion. To put it another way 
round, it seems to be able to shut its ears to noise 





A HARE AT LONDON AIRPORT! THESE ANIMALS, ON THE INCREASE AS A RESULT OF MYXOMATOSIS IN RABBITS, ARE OM THE LOOK-OUT FOR 
NEW TERRITORY, AND HAVE FOUND THE LEVEL GRASS BETWEEN THE RUNWAYS AN IDEAL HABITAT, FREE OF NATURAL ENEMIES. AS FOR 
THE NOISE, THEY CAN MOVE THEIR EARS BACK TO SHUT THIS OUT, AS THIS OWE IS DOING WHILE A JET AIRLINER PASSES NEARBY. 
Photograph by courtesy of “ The Sunday Telegraph.” 


in general yet remain on the alert for particular 
sounds which by tradition or experience compel 
its reaction. We also possess this faculty, although 
some have it more than others, but it seems likely 
that animals can, and habitually do, exploit it 
more than men, largely because their world of 
experience makes fewer demands on their senses. 

Some animals have a pronounced ability to 
turn a deaf ear. This is difficult to test in a wild 
animal because the mere presence of the human 
observer, however well hidden, tends to threaten 
its security and put it on the alert. Domesticated 
animals, whose security is assured, often provide 
outstanding examples of it. Dogs and donkeys 
can appear to be stone-deaf, ignoring all words 
of command or entreaty, all persuasive or cajoling 
sounds, but responding instantly to even a slight 
noise suggestive of something pleasurable. A dog 
may lie as if in a trance, apparently unhearing, 
yet spring to action at the slight metallic sound 
of its lead being taken from a hook or the faintly 
whispered word “ walk.” 

There is a category of sounds, however, to 
which all the higher animals at least react violently. 
These are the explosive sounds. A car back- 


firing will send the city pigeons flying. One 














theory has it that because they are descended 
from rock doves there is a survival value in this 
innate reaction because it would have made them 
fly up at the sound of a fall of cliff that might 
otherwise engulf them. The theory has many 
weaknesses. One is that many kinds of birds 
will react in the same way. In fact, it seems 
reasonable to say that the explosive sound creates 
alarm among most animals with ears. There may 
be exceptions, as among fishes or frogs, but it seems 
to be a rule among birds and mammals. It 
probably created alarm among human beings also 
before ever gunpowder or TNT were invented— 
the word “ explode,”” in fact, antedates their 
invention, and in modern but pre-nuclear warfare 
the wear on the nerves from explosives was 
probably more telling than the casualties inflicted 
by the exploding missiles. 

It is not possible to deal in more than the 
broadest generalities about animals’ reactions to 
sounds because hearing varies widely from one 
species to another, as does the structure of the ear. 
So far as the explosive sound is concerned there 

are some animals 
that use it them- 
selves. A dog may 
use a particularly 
explosive bark to 
another dog under 
certain circum- 
stances, and the 
effect of this can be 
almost as devas- 
‘tating as the 
bursting ‘of a 
modern projectile 
on the human ear 
or the report of a 
rifle on a flock of 
pigeons. 

It is necessary, 
to avoid confusing 
the issue, to ignore 
some of the ex- 
treme examples of 
deleterious sounds, 
those that make 
telephone opera- 
tors faint or the 
jingling of a bunch 
of keys that sends 
a mouse into some- 
thing approaching 
hysterics. What is 
at least as interest- 
ing is the way 
inventors seem to 
have chosen, 
probably intui- 
tively, a combi- 
nation of explosive 
and aggressive 
sounds as warning 
signals to be used 
on automobiles. 
Apart from the 
purely explosive 
sounds, those that 
stir most animals 

to rapid action are the snarls, growls, barks or long 
drawn-out roars of predators or rivals. A representa- 
tive series of sounds made by motor-horns would 
approximate fairly closely to the aggressive or 
warning sounds made by wild beasts. 

One important factor in the toleration of noise 
is familiarity. Our Victorian ancestors probably 
found the noises from horse traffic insufferable at 
times and at an earlier age it may be that the cry 


' of the night-watchman was held to be a necessary 


but excruciating nuisance. Each generation seems 
to be able to bear the noises it grows up with 
and to abominate the additional noises that appear 
later. Generations of hares succeed each other 
with far greater rapidity than generations of 
humans, and the hares on London Airport have 
probably by now accepted the noise of jet-planes 
as part of their environment. They have, more- 
over, one great advantage over us, and this is 
probably one of the reasons why mammals in 
general can put up with the noise of traffic on the 
roads. Those that have movable ears can not only 
turn them in the right direction to pick up slight 
or distant sounds, they can also turn them away 
_ disagreeable sounds—and I have seen them 
80. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A LEADING PHYSICIAN: THE LATE SIR 


BENCH: THE LATE JUDGE LEARNED HAND. 
udge Learned Hand died in New York on 


few 18 at oe = of cats moet distin He 





i the 
Society, qualified M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. 
He was an authority on treatment of the country.” In 1952 he publi 
heart, the lungs and nerves. essays, ‘‘ The Spirit of Liberty.” 


DIRECTOR, MERCHANT, AND M.P.: THE 
LATE CAPTAIN SIR ION HAMILTON BENN. 
Captain Sir Ion Hamilton Benn died on 
August 7 at the age of a 

his retirement in 





t interest in the borough for 
ore than fifty years. 





A NOTED SCHOLAR AND WRITER: THE LATE 
PROFESSOR H. B. CHARLTON. 
Professor Emeritus H. B. Charlton, for- 
merly Pro Vice-Chancellor, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Professor of English 
Literature at Manchester University, died 
recently at the age of seventy-one. A 
student, graduate and Fellow of Leeds 
University, he joined Manchester Univer- 
sity in 1912 and in 1921 he was appointed 
Professor of English Literature. 


£ 

(Right.) 

THE BRITISH AM- 
BASSADOR TO CAM- 
BODIA: MR. PETER 


(Right.) 
THE WEW BISHOP OF 
WINCHESTER: DR. 


his great work, “ 400 Years of Cave 
Ast,” was published. 








TO BE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF THE B.T.C.: SIR 
PHILIP WARTER. 
Sir Philip Warter is one of the three industrial- 
who have been 


IN CHARGE OF THE COMMON MARKET 
TALKS: MR. EDWARD HEATH. 
Mr. Edward Heath, who is the Lord 


_—#. Pn , A - - Com- 
Mr. a = is forty- 
fee e had already been 
for most of the cocienionry tale. 


HIS 904-C.C. VINCENT SPECIAL ON WHICH HE CLAIMED A 


THE 1000-C.C. 


STANDING START OVER ONE KM. 


(Left.) 
APPOINTED STATE 


Cardinal jAmleto 

by the Pope 
atican Secretary of 
State in succession to 
the late Cardinal 
Domenico Tardini. In 





Apostolic Deleg: 
the U.S.A. since 1933. 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER IN SCOTLAND; THE EDINBURGH 
FESTIVAL ; AND OTHER NEWS OF INTEREST. 


» ik: < d we o 





THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF KENT WITH THE 
DUCHESS OF RICHMOND AT GOODWOOD ON 
AUGUST 19: THE MOST IMPORTANT RACE WAS THE 
RAC. TOURIST TROPHY RACE, WHICH STIRLING 
MOSS WON FOR THE FIFTH TIME IN SUCCESSION. 


THE WINNER OF THE “ FARM AND COUNTRY ” CUP FOR THE 
BEST PERFORMANCE BY A FARMER’S CHILD: CAROL NEWTON 
RECEIVING THE AWARD FROM THE EDITOR OF FARM 
AND COUNTRY, MR. JOHN TICKNER, AT THE PONIES OF 
BRITAIN CLUB ANNUAL SHOW WHICH TOOK PLACE AT 
PETERBOROUGH ON AUGUST 19. 
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INSPECTING THE 3RD BATTALION, THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS (T.A.) TO WHOM SHE PRESENTED NEW COLOURS: H.M. THE QUEEN. 


On August 19, at Balmoral Castle, the Queen presented new Colours to the 
. The Duke of Gloucester, who is 


ceremony. The Queen Mother, the Prince of Wales and Princess Anne watched 
from a dais while Prince Andrew was held up for a time by a nurse at one of 

castle windows. Twenty-three officers and 270 men of the Gordons were 
parade and were watched by guests and members of their families. When 


the Queen had inspected the ranks the old Colours of the 4/7th and 5/6th 
Battalions, which are now amalgamated into the 3rd Battalion, were marched 
off for the last time. The Queen said of them “ They will be laid up with 
customary honours and will be treasured symbols of the glory of a great 
Highland regiment.” She also, ea maladie as Colours, referred 
to the regiment’s clpse associations with her family. The Queen was wearing 
a loose-fitting lemon-coloured coat and a white hat. 
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SUPPOSE it is strange to come from 
a production of ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet ” 
remembering less of the lovers than of the Nurse 
and Friar: the garrulous old retainer, Mercutio’s 

“ ancient lady,”” who shifts and veers like a family 
weathercock, and the tolerant priest who sees 
young love on its way. It is not so strange when 
you realise that the 
Nurse is Dame Edith 
Evans and the Friar 
is Max Adrian. The 
first gives now at 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
what is indubitably 
among the great per- 
formances of our time 
—it is a variation 
on her previous Nurse, 
but just as exciting— 
and the second offers 
the only true music 
in a revival of the 
lyric tragedy that else- 
where does little 
honour to the verse. 
I never thought that, 
one day, I might bring 
from a “ Romeo and 
Juliet ”’ not the sound 
of lovers’ tongues, 
silver-sweet by night, 
but the sound of the 
Friar saying: 


O, so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the 
everlasting flint. 

A lover may bestride 
the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall; so light is vanity. 


But it is the Nurse that rules this newest 
Verona. When Dame Edith acted her at the 
New Theatre in 1935, “ good Angelica”’’ was a 
bulkier, coarser woman, netted for ever in the 
shorthand of W. A. Darlington’s overnight 
description : ‘* As earthy as a potato, as slow as a 
carthorse, and as cunning as a badger.” The 
Nurse we meet at Stratford is not the same woman, 
but the reading is no less valid. Dame Edith 
presents a consequential, loquacious old body whose 
eyes gleam from a weathered, rubicund face like 
an inverted triangle under the white coif. Her 
speech has the warm, splintering crackle of a log 
fire; the family humours her and her ramblings; 
affectionate and cumbrously playful, she will 
sacrifice truth to the comfort of the moment. 
She is a simpler woman than she was; like her 
forerunner, she is overcome by the shock of 
Juliet’s supposed death. It is a great passage in 
our theatre when this Nurse enters the bedroom in 
the daybreak, summons the house in a wild jangle 
of grief, sinks grieving by Juliet’s bed, and at the 
last, with bent back, head thrusting, and slow, 
groping hands, lumbers away upstairs, while 
behind her the Musicians and Peter act out a 
dreary little scene that the young Shakespeare 
pushed in for his groundlings. 


The Friar has been played sometimes as a 
sententious, meddling bore. Max Adrian now 
gives to him tolerant wisdom and a voice that 
summons to this revival its only real music. I add 
one or two speeches by Tony Church (Escalus) and, 
curiously, the few lines of Montague—spoken by 
Michael Murray at the end of the play—about the 
statue of pure gold. But it is Mr. Adrian’s voice 
I remember. (Just as I write this I observe that a 


respected colleague has found something 





FROM SHAKESPEARE’S “ ROMEO AND JULIET,” PRODUCED AT 

THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE THEATRE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON : 

DAME EDITH EVANS PLAYS ONE OF HER MOST FAMOUS ROLES 
AS THE NURSE. 


NURSE TO JULIET. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


dew is off her Juliet. Still, in spite of her rather 
endearing vocal mannerisms—those little rushes and 
gushes of sound—she can express most of Juliet 
and show clearly the change from girl to woman. 
Her Romeo, Brian Murray, taking over the part 
at less than a week’s notice, is firm, personable, 
quite unromantic, quick with his rapier but vocally 
inexpressive. The 
rapture is absent. I 
found myself thinking 
not so much of Romeo 
as of Hugh Kingsmill’s 
parody of Housman: 


What, still alive 
at twenty-two, 

A clean, upstanding 
chap like you ? 


The Mercutio (Ian 
Bannen) has iittle 
music. But even if he 
mauls the Queen Mab 
speech, he suddenly 
flashes out superbly in 
Mercutio’s duel and 
death, and I am happy 
to be able to say this 
of an actor who has 
not been on my per- 
sonal wavelength 
during the season. 
That scene is the only 
one in which Verona 
genuinely flames 
during a production far 
too Northern in mood, 
though I do admire the 





“ LAY ON OUR ROYAL SWORD YOUR BANISH’D HANDS ”: A SCENE FROM THE YOUTH THEATRE PRODUC- 
TION OF SHAKESPEARE’S “ RICHARD II” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE, SHOWING (L. TO R.) BOLINGBROKE 
(DAVID WESTON), RICHARD II (RICHARD HAMPTON) AND MOWBRAY (JOHN SHRAPNEL). 


uncompromisingly chill Lady Capulet of Cherry 
Morris: her performance causes us to wonder 
what Juliet’s future might have been, and it is rare 
during this y that we consider the future. 
Capulet himself (Newton Blick), bulky, uneasily 








jocose, is also a personage. He is giver 

the First Quarto line, “Oh, youth’s a 

Jolly thing,”’ which seems now to be common form. 
Far less usual is the First Quarto speech uttered now 
by Paris before the tomb: 


Sweet flower, with flowers I strew thy bridal bed: 
Sweet tomb that in thy circuit dost contain 

The perfect model of eternity: 

Fair Juliet that with angels dost remain, 

Accept this latest favour at my hands... 


Peter Hall’s production, rapid but self-con- 
scious, swirls round on a complicated and, I feel, 
unwieldy architectural contraption by Sean Kenny. 
Somehow, people emerge at the right time from 
the right crannies (and an occasional nook), but 
usually we are distracted by wondering how on 
earth they have managed to do it. Moreover, it 
is distracting to find apparently solid slabs of 
masonry twitched from our sight just as, in the 
words of another piece, some necessary question 
of the play be then to be consider’d. Never mind: 
Dame Edith is at Stratford, and for that masterly 
portrait—a lesson to the younger school of players 
—this ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet " will be remembered: 
far more, let me add, than for any positive quali- 
ties of inspiration elsewhere: There are exciting 
moments, as I have said; but Dame Edith 
dominates like Everest; if you like, in this produc- 
tion, cast Mr. Adrian for Kanchenjunga. 


One postscript on Mr. Kenny’s setting. It is, 
I agree, thoroughly successful in the last scene: 
the tomb. There, when the Friar says “ Lady, 
come from that nest of death, contagion, and un- 
natural sleep,”’ the words do not appear to be over- 
coloured. Itis, for once, the kind of churchyard in 
which Romeo can 
talk with reason 
about a “ detest- 
able maw . 
womb of dea 
and have a chance 
(as Benson would 
lways insist) to 
use his mattock 
and his wrenching 
iron. 


My second 
play this week is 
also Shake- 
spearean: “‘ Rich- 
ard the Second,” 
by the Youth 
Theatre at the 
Apollo. The direc- 
tor, Michael Croft, 
holds that Shake- 
speare calls out 
the best in any 
young actors, 
even if the de- 
mands are beyond 
them. He goes 
on: “If I were 
a romantic, I 
would add that it 
lifts them above 
the poverty- 
stricken idioms of 
their own time 
and points them to the stars.” The more this is 
made clear, the better. Undoubtedly a young 
with the utmost spirit 


I of his 





“ decidedly sinister’’ in the Friar: I can 
say simply that it did not carry to row K.) 


There is good—and, with Dame Edith, 
triumphant—acting at Stratford; what 
we need is the sheer sound of the language. 
Neither Dorothy Tutin nor Brian Murray 
can give this to us, thoagh Miss Tutin’s 
Juliet has «a since her relatively 
tentative. i often touching, perform- 
ame three years ago. The curious thing 
is that she is no longer touching. The first 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ DOCTOR FAUSTUS ” (Assembly Hali, Edinburgh).—The Old Vic in Marlowe's 
play, directed by Michael Benthall, with Paul Daneman as Faustus. (August 21.) 
SAMMY DAVIS, JR. (Prince of Wales).—A seven-week season of the American 
dancer-singer-actor-mimic. (August 21.) 
“ HENRY IV: PART II” (Apolio).—The Youth Theatre, directed by Michael 
Croft, in the Shakespearean history. (August 22.) 
“THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN REGRETS .. 
Joan Sims, Ronnie Stevens, and Millicent Martin. (August 23.) 


. 1!” (Saville).—A revue, with 


his vapouring of divine right, has nothing 
left but the word: his lips are royally 
touched. Richard Hampton does not 
waver here: what he needs most is pathos, 
but already he could tell various members 
of the Stratford com something about 
the sound of the word. I wonder what he 
would make of, say, Mercutio ? 








N.B.—There is no “‘ Unusual Photograph" in this issue since we published two last week. 


The series will continue in our next issue with “ Unusual Photographs—No. 113.” 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE CROYDON SCHOOLBOYS KILLED IN THE V/JKING CRASH. 


A WREATH IN THE SHAPE OF AN AIRCRAFT: “TO LAWRENCE FROM LOCAL BOYS”: A WREATH IN A WREATH IN THE FORM OF A YACHT. 
ONE OF THE TRIBUTES TO THE SCHOOLBOY WREATH WHICH HAD BEEN BUILT THE FORM OF A BICYCLE WHICH WAS ONE OF MANY THIRTY-FOUR CROYDON SCHOOLBOYS AND 
VICTIMS OF THE AIR CRASH IN NORWAY ROUND A GRAMOPHONE RECORD. TRIBUTES LINING THE PATHWAY TO THE MASS GRAVE. TWO MASTERS DIED IN THE CRASH. 
, 2 Oe. 
N August 17 the a ae 
funeral took 0 Eee 

place in Croydon of : 
the schoolboys from 

Lanfranc Secondary 

Modern School who 

were killed in a 

Viking airliner crash 

near Stavanger, in 

Norway. Thirty- 

three of the thirty- 

four boys and one of 

the two masters who 

died with them were 

buried together in a 

mass grave. A 

memorial service, 

conducted by the 

Bishop of Croydon, 

was held in Croydon 

Parish Church and it 

was attended by 1200 

inside and _ several 

thousand standing 

outside. Among 

those present were 

the Minister of 

Education, Sir 

David Eccles, the 

Norwegian Chargé 

d’ Affaires, Mr. K. B. 

Aars and the Mayor 

of Croydon. Only 

relatives and friends 

attended the burial 

service. About 2000 

wreaths had been 

taken .to the ceme- 

tery, many of them 

referring to the hob- 

bies of the dead boys. 

They came not only 

from the boys’ rela- 

tives, but from various 

organisations, local 

schools and clubs. 

A memorial is to be 

erected over the 

grave by Croydon 

Corporation. THE MASS GRAVE AT THR CEMETERY IN WHICH THIRTY-THREE BOYS AND ONE MASTER WERE BURIED, DURING THE BURIAL SERVICE. 


TWO MASTERS AT THE LANFRANC SECONDARY MODER® SCHOOL, CROYDON. THE AMON® ~ 4.6 MANY TRIB 


LYING IN STATE IN THEIR OWN SCHOOL HALL: THE BODIES OF THE SCHOOLBOYS AND THEIR —s«- CRICKET BATS, AC?"<xeT 
COFFINS WERE MADE OF PLAIN WHif— NORWEGIAN PINE. WERE SENT BY mBUTES A AND FRIENDS. 
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UTUMN is traditionally international 
crisis time. The last two world 

wars started in August and September 
respectively, and although Mr. Khrush- 
chev has shown little inclination to recog- 
nise any kind of close season for sending 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


though not quite so penetrating as Mr. 
Cleugh, are at least beginning to be able 
to discuss modern Spain without losing 
all judgment and sense of proportion. 
Of this week’s novels, you should 
certainly not miss—here I go again; it 


Ca wen wanna ennness cand 





his beaters into the coverts of the West, 

he, too, seems to enjoy having an annual turn-up 
about Berlin just at this time of year. That is 
one of the reasons why I advise everyone to read 
George F. Kennan’s new book, RUSSIA AND THE 
West UNDER LENIN AND STALIN. Mr. Kennan is, 
as I need not remind you, a former United States 
Ambassador to Moscow. He has made a deep 
study of the Soviet régime—or rather, régimes, for 
in spite of an undeviating hostility to any kind of 
free political system, Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev 
do represent markedly different aspects of totali- 
tarian control—and he is not at all afraid to speak 
his mind. 

In this book, Mr. Kennan goes back to the 
Bolshevik revolution, uncovering, one by one, the 
follies of the Allies in their dealings with Russia, 
both as a nation and as a nest of international 
revolutionaries. The climax of this period comes 
with the Russo-German Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, 
in connection with which the author asks us to 
note “‘ the standard components of Soviet diplo- 
matic success: one part Soviet resourcefulness 
and single-mindedness of purpose ; two parts 
amateurism, complacency, and disunity on the 
part of the West.” Discussing the recognition of 
the Soviet by Britain’s first Labour Government 
two years later, he writes: ‘‘ We all have to make 
our compromises with the Devil, and to have our 
dealings with him. But, personally, I have always 
liked to think of my own relations with the Devil 
as being of a de facto, rather than a de jure, nature.”’ 

Accepting, with some reservations, Churchill’s 
refusal to be publicly tough with the Moscow 
régime, as distinct from the Russian people (in 
private his remarks were inimitable), when 
Germany attacked the East in 1941, Mr. Kennan 
reserves his most withering criticisms for Roosevelt. 
He writes of 

F.D.R.’s evident conviction that Stalin, while 
perhaps a difficult customer, was only, after all, a 
person like any other person; that the reason we 
hadn’t been able to get along with him in the past 
was that we had never really had any one with the 
proper personality and the proper qualities of sympathy 
and imagination to deal with him, that he had been 
snubbed all along by the arrogant conservatives of the 
Western capitals, and that if only he could be exposed 
to the persuasive charm of someone like F.D.R. him- 
self, ideological preconceptions would melt and Russia’s 
co-operation with the West would be easily arranged. 
For these assumptions, there were no grounds whatso- 
ever, and they were of a puerility that was unworthy 
of a statesman of F.D.R.’s stature. 

I wish I had space to quote more from this 
wise, sane, strong, balanced and brilliantly 
illuminating book. Mr. Kennan is neither a 
Jeremiah nor a Cassandra, but he is a prophet 
deeply attached (unlike some other prophets) to 
the realities of the world we live in. In this, 
he differs sadly and profoundly from many of 
the statesmen and diplomats of my acquaintance. 

There is much reality in E. E. P. Tisdall’s 
Queen Victoria’s Private Lire, and 99 per 
cent. of it is extremely unpleasant. The author is 
principally concerned with the Queen’s life after 
the death of the Prince Consort, and the picture 
he paints struck me as being absurdly distorted. 
We all know about John Brown—though not as 
much as Mr. Tisdall reveals to us here; as a 
contribution to what is historically furtive and 
unseemly, this is the most important part of his 
book—about the Munshi, about the old lady’s 
temper, prejudice, regal vanity, and petty tyran- 
nies in Court and family life. But is this really 
all? True, the author pays a tribute here and 
there to some better qualities, but they seem to 
be extracted from his mouth like aching teeth by 
a dentist’s sornepe. and we are left with the 
impression of a passionate, tyrannical, ignorant, 
small-minded, vindictive little ogress. bts 

Can this be the woman who wrote Leaves 
FROM A JOURNAL, 1855? Most certainly it cannot, 
Soy yar ty that Albert was still alive at 
the time o' two meetings with Napoleon III 
and Eugénie here so simply, so fedtinate, ent yet 
so shrewdly described by the Queen herself. There 
is an artlessness and enchantment about these 
“ leaves "’ which makes them a sheer delight, and 
Raymond Mortimer’s short introduction, which 
aims at no more than providing a setting for the 
extracts, seems to me to be much truer, in essence, 
than all the rotting leaves turned over by Mr. 
Tisdall’s diligent and capable muck-rake. 

Another biography which helped to rid me of 
the taste of Mr. Tisdall was that of StanLzy 
Spencer by his brother, Gilbert, i 
illustrated by the author. Mr. Spencer has written 
mostly about his own and his brother’s family life 
at Cookham, from 1891 onwards, and he describes 


his book as a “ backcloth,”’ explaining in a fore- 
word that “in our profession a backcloth is 
generally used to set off a portrait. It is chosen 
with great care: attention is given to colour, 
pattern and design, and finally the light is so 
arranged as to sharpen the feature and charac- 
teristics of the model. My backcloth has also 
been carefully chosen.”’ It has indeed. The family 
was a large one, Spencer pére being a musician 
who gave lessons and at one time established his 
own little general school so as to save his children 
from the national schools of the period. There 
was never much money, but there was always 
talent, musical and artistic, and that talent was 
allowed to flourish much as it would, in the sane, 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


T is a common observation that mixed tourna- 
ments produce the most interesting chess. This 
may be a superficial assessment. The best of an 
type of contest is seen when the great contend wit 
the great, but only if—and this can become a v 
big “if” in chess—both are possessed of the will 
to win. 


Whitby’s “ Northern Open” drew contestants 
ranging from an officially recognised Grand Master, 
Count A. O’Kelly de Galway, to players who have 
not succeeded, as yet, in achieving the lowest grade 
in the British Chess Federation's ranking list. The 
least that can be claimed is, that many games 
qualified in excellent style for inclusion in any text- 
book chapter on ‘“ How to exploit a winning 
advantage.” Here are two, selected rather at 
random: 


DUTCH DEFENCE. 


16. N- 
17. B-B7 
What else? 17.... R-Qr would lose the knight 


on K4. Black hopes for something from the counter- 
threats of 17....Qx Bor17....N-Q6ch. 


18. BxR xB 20.N-B7ch Resigns 
19. Q-B&ch Nl 


SICILIAN DEFENCE. 


10. Castles 
11. P-QN3? 


White’s blunder invited a well-known coup .. . 
12. P-KS NxN 13. Q-K3 

. . - but his efforts to save himself add some interest 
to the game. Rae OX t, eras, 13....Bx KP 


2 eee 

csc x KP 14. B-N2 
Has he tra the knight ? 

Ae: 

So that if 15. Bx N, he can in 

. ¢-Q2 ONS 16. P-Q 





sweet atmosphere of that lovely countryside and 
the simplicities of low-church religion. I do not 
to dwell on the “ model” apart from the 

“ backcloth,” but will only add that those who 
have always admired, as I have, the late Sir 
Stanley's singular genius, will find here a picture 
as satisfying and as stimulating as any that he 
I am, as readers may by now have gathered, 
well acquainted with Spain, and can therefore 
certify that James Cleugh’s Imace or Spain is 
indeed a true image. Any writer can discourse, 


the nature and achievements of 


Mr. Cleugh is in a class—I-was going to say, “ of 
his own,” bot I am happy to think that others, 


is American!—Frank Yerby’s GILLIAN. 
This is in some sense a detective story, set in the 
period 1894-1908, against a background of the 
steel industry in Alabama and with a foreground 
of violent passion, murder and twisted psychology. 
Gillian herself is an angel-devil figure, ruining 
the lives of men and women until she is herself 
first ruined and then destroyed. Mr. Yerby keeps 
the tension mounting through a long book, and 
lost me some hours of valuable sleep. 

Another thriller of much more than ordinary 
merit is Anthony Lejeune’s News or MURDER. 
Here, at last, is a newspaper-man who can write 
of his fellow toilers in Fleet Street just as they 
are, and just as I know them. I can put their 
right names to the Morning News and to the 
‘ Fox and Grapes,”’ but this is not a roman-d-clef. 
The story moves fast, is really exciting, and Mr. 
Lejeune has the happy knack of taking such well- 
tried ingredients as drug-running, murder, crime- 
reporting, a senior back-room official, and a pretty 
girl in danger, and producing something new, 
human and alive. He has just the right ending, 
too. 

Much of the squalor of the Elizabethan age 
goes to make Benjamin Siegel’s historical novel, 
A Kinp oF Justice, more convincing than the 
usual run of “ cloak-and-sword-gallant "’ stuff. A 
Spanish-Venetian Jew comes to London to seek 
an English sailor who has betrayed his wife to 
the Inquisition, where she was killed under torture. 
I guessed, quite early on in the book, who the 
sailor would turn out to be and how the story 
would end, but that did not diminish my enjoyment 
of it in the least. 

There is a deliberate lack of emphasis about 
R. H. Mottram’s Time’s INcrEasE which makes it, 
I fear, rather flat and dull. An old man of ninety 
decides that his family house shall be preserved 
as a monument of centuries of gracious living, and 
creates a trust, establishing as chairman the grand- 
son of the family’s former factotum. That, with 
a marriage and the inevitable hint of doubtful 
paternity in the case of the hero, is about all 
there is to it. 

Julian Prescot’s Cask FoR THE ACCUSED is 
hardly a novel so much as a documentary describ- 
ing life in a solicitor’s office. But the characters 
are all interesting, engaging, or roguish in a variety 
of manners. There are good scenes in and out 
of court, and the dreary routine of such activities 
as conveyancing are kept well in the background. 
Mr. Prescot does this kind of thing well. He 
needs no encouragement from me to keep going, 
but he shall get it, all the same ! 

As I write, the Soviet Union’s second astronaut 
has just made a successful landing. This may 
take a little of the fire out of a beautifully produced 
book, illustrated in colour, called THe ASTRONAUTS, 
by Commander Shepard, the American who has 
already visited space, and his six colleagues. A 
second similar book is planned for the time when 
America has succeeded in catching up with the 
recent exploit of Major Titov. But all these are 
brave pioneers, and the astronautically-minded 
will snap this book up, much to their enlightenment 
and profit. 

The more technical among them should also 

uire ATLAS OF THE Universe, by Br. Ernst 
-_ Tj. - ay. Vries, edited by Dr. H. E. Butler. 

is in t orm of a short en ia, well 
illustrated with photographs. sr st 





RuSSIA AND THE West UnNpEeR LENIN AND 
— by George F. Kennan. (Hutchinson; 
405s. 


Queen Vicroria’s Private Lirz, by E. E. P. 
Tisdall. (Jarrolds; 21s.) 

Queen Victoria: Leaves From a JourRNaL. 
(André Deutsch; 215.) 

— SPENCER, by Gilbert Spencer. (Gollancz ; 
21s. 


ImaGe oF Spain, by James Cleugh. (Harrap; 
21s.) 

Giuian, by Frank Yerby. (Heinemann; 18s.) 

News oF Murper, by Anthony Lejeune. . 
(Macdonald; 12s. 6d.) 

A KInp oF Justice, Benjamin Si . 
(Macdonald ; er ” a 

Time’s Increase, by R. H. Mottram. (Hutchin- 
son; 16s.) 

CasE FOR THE ACCUSED, by Julian Prescot. 
(Arthur Barker; 16s.) 

THe eae by several hands. (Cassell: 
255. 

ATLAS OF THE UNIVERSE, Br. Ernst and 
Tj. E. De Vries. (Neloow: cas-} 
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TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS 











PAY LESS FOR 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY 
IN “61—IT'S 
VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA °61 means tuxury air travel at 
new low costs. On domestic air routes 
linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of 
twenty million reliable aircraft miles per 
year offers a 5% concession on selected 
tours. 


INDIA °61 means sir-conditioned rail 
travel at new low costs. Indian Railways, | 
one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, com- 
bined travel-as-you-like tickets for thirty 
days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 means superb food and 
accommodation at new low costs. The 
Federation of Hotels and Restaurants 
of India offer 5% concessions on normal 
rates. In India, hotels compare favour- 
ably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and 
converted are now available. In 
India the best food (Oriental and Euro- 
pean) is inexpensive. 


Association offer a 5%, concession on 
schedule rates. 


INDIA ’61 means front row seats for 
national festivals. All State Governments 
and cultural academies will co-operate 
to ensure this. 


MAKE IT 





ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent abiut ‘Visit India Year’ 
or contact the India Goverament Tourist Office, 
28 Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1 
Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 


4 GIS 6263 


SIX CARIBBEAN WINTER SUNSHINE VOYAGES 


From Southampton — Dec. 29, 
Jan 19, Feb 1, 11,22 & Mar 6. 


Exchange a month of the English Winter 


Thousands of miles of sun and fun. 


The world-famed service and cuisine of 
“France Afloat”. 








French, Line 


20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. Phone: TRA 9040 











BUSTO ARSIZIO 
(ITALY) 


Xth INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION 

from 16th to 25th September 1961 
The fundamental Italian show of textiles, 
natural, artificial and synthetic fibres, as well 
as of textile chemistry and machinery. 

* 

Air-Connections 
> 


THE MOST COMPLETE TEXTILE MARKET 


Information: Segreteria Generale 
Mostra Internazionale del Tessile 
Via Mameli |, BUSTO ARSIZIO 
(prov. Varese) Italy. Tel. 34378 














American Express Travellers Cheques — Sterling or Dollar 
Spendable everywhere, valid forever, American Express 
Travellers Cheques are the safest form of money in the world 
to travel with. If you lose them, you get a prompt refund 
through any of nearly 400 American Express offices through- 
out the world. Buy them in Sterling or Dollars at your Bank 
or any American Express office—the cost is only 1%. 


Money that’s unlosable — spendable anywhere 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
"4 %00-000-000% 9} 


unlosable 





money 
like 


looks 




















THE WORLD 
IN 80 DAYS 


by the de-luxe flagship and world’s 
largest cruise liner 


ROTTERDAM 





From Palma, Feb. 2 or 
Villefranche Feb. 3/4 


21 ports ...17 countries! An unforgettable 
trip yielding a million memories! The 
flagship your luxurious hotel. Lavish 
accommodation. Cuisine of international 
renown. Exciting shore excursions and 
shipboard entertainments. 


Rates from £964 10s. to £3,246 10s., 
include air or rail transportation, London 
to Majorca or Villefranche, 3-day stay in 
New York, and return by s.s. Rotterdam 
April 17th, due Southampton April 24th, 
1962. Optional return by any other 
Holland-America Line sailing from 
New York or Montreal. 





From Southampton December 29. Calis 
at Madeira, Las Palmas, Tenerife, Lisbon. 
Return to Southampton January 11. 

Rates from £75—£180. 


Gala New Year's Eve Celebration at Sea! 
A full 3 days in the sun-drenched Canaries ! 
What a way to welcome in 1962! 











Consult your Travel Agent, or 





“It’s good to be on a well-run ship” 


120 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telephone : WHitehall 1972 





SOUTHAMPTON OFFICE : 
150 HIGH STREET, SOUTHAMPTON 
Telephone : 2905! 
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Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 

















PINNOGK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 








oO 





OFFER UP TO INTEREST 


O 


PLUS 1°/, ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY re + 


To: The Secretary 
IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


17 Hanover Square, London, W.1 

NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION Te.: HYDE PARK 1151 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 

INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 








Please send me fully descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) 
Ltd. is a member of the world- ADDRESS... 
wide Pinnock Group. LI ae 


— ee ee 
a 


Est. 1891. 
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whatever the size of your room 


You don’t budge an inch to get a full screen picture 

Greyline feature is Contrast Control. This is 

EXCLUSIVE to Specto—gives perfect black-and-white 
contrast, brightest colour projection, lengthens lamp life. 

dh contin aneuadiiin ates diet Ualttien aaa 

A special Vario projection lens and a Tru-flector lamp 

bring out the best from every film you take. 


sraerp [if : 


ens sa LIMITED - VALE ROAD - WINDSOR - SERKS 
: WINDSOR 1241 
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Few gifts give such delight as fresh 
flowers—particularly a box of Allwood’s 
Cut Carnations. Fresh, fragrant and 
perfect for anniversaries . . . birth- 
days . . . celebrations . . . in fact for 

all occasions they are the perfect gift. 


ALLWOODS 


Fresh-Cut Carnations 
BY POST 


FROM 1 GN. TO 5 GNS. PER BOX 
Quantity according to current wholesale 
market prices, Special quotations for 
regular weekly or fortnightly supplies. 





















Dept. 16, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. Jelephone: Wivelsfield 232/3 




















‘WORLD WITHOUT SHADOW 
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The shadow of insecurity and dependence need not darken the lives 
of the war-blinded Servicemen and women. Confidence returns with 
the skilful training given by St. Dunstan's which enables them to turn 
their talents to good account in a variety of trades and professions. 


PLEASE REMEMBER ST. DUNSTAN’S IN YOUR WILL 
All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


S? DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 
(Registered in accordance with the Notional Assistonce Act, 1948) 
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TABLE WATER BiscuITS Ging out the best in cheese 


create quality biscuits 
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3-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 


Agents for Australasia 


AuGcust 26, 1961 THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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Bishop Rock is far astern . . . a seagull peels off against the breeze and glances down 
the sky. Aboard the great Cunarder, passengers are lunching as they seldom lunched 
on land. Many more are dotted about in cocktail bars and on the sports deck, while 
others are lazing, reading, writing in the spacious public rooms and on the sheltered 
broadwalk of the promenade deck. Tonight, there will be a choice of film premiére, 
orchestral concert or dancing, laced with talented cabaret turns. Entertainment to suit 
every age and every mood. You enjoy the best of everything when you go by Cunard. 


Regular sailings from Southampton and Liverpool 


TO USA AND CANADA 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool CENtral 9201); 
15 Lower Regent Street, London, S W 1 (WHiltehall 7890) ; 88 Leadenhall Street, London, E C 3 (AVEnue 3010) 
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Johnnie Walker. Scotch of Scotch. Find it 


everywhere in the friendly square bottle. a 


Smooth, mellow, great-hearted, 


enjoy it everywhere. At home or away 


— Good old Johnnie Walker 


BORN 1820- still going strong 








